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THE Official acts of the great actors 
in the conflict of civilization with the 
barbarism of slavery are faithfully re- 


corded in the nation’s archives, and 
open to the inspection and compila- 
tion of the coming historian. You 
will not expect me to do more than 
briefly notice some of these men with 
whom it was my good fortune to be 
associated during the time Congress 
had under consideration the proposi- 
tions to abolish slavery at the National 
Capitol and the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment. 

When the story of our great anti- 
slavery conflict shall have been writ- 
ten, it will make one of the most ideal 
chapters in our matchless history. 


* The above is the full text of an admirable 
address delivered at the annual banquet of 
the Ohio Society of New York, on the even- 
ing of February 19, 1890, by Hon. James M. 
Ashley, of Ohio. It is a graphic account of a 
great historic event. 


That chapter will tell the coming 
generations of men the story of the 
immortal victory achieved by the 
American people for democratic gov- 
ernment and an undivided Union; a 
victory whose far-reaching consequen- 
ces no man can even now foresee. 

In the fullness of time, to. every na- 
tion and people, great leaders are 
born; and some one or more of these 
earnest leaders, by the utterance of a 
simple moral truth, in a brief couplet 
or in a single epigrammatic sentence, 
have often in the world’s history 
changed the opinions of thousands. 

Especially true was this of the 
written appeals and public addresses 
of the great anti-slavery leaders in 
this country for more than a quarter 
of a century before the rebellion. He 
was, indeed, a dull and insensible 
man who, during our anti-slavery 
crusade, did not grow eloquent and 
become aggressive when writing and 
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speaking of slavery as the great crime 
of his age and country. * To me, asa 
boy, the men who made up this van- 
guard of anti-slavery leaders always 
appeared to be exceptionally great 
men—men who walked the earth with 
unfaltering faith and a firm tread, 
with heads erect, so that their pro- 
phetic eyes caught the dawn of Free- 
dom’s coming morn. They were 
brave, strong, self-reliant men, whose 
words and acts all testified that their 
great hearts “burned to break the 
fetters of the world.” These men had 
no thought of witnessing during their 
lifetime the triumph of the cause 
which they had so unselfishly es- 
poused; they were tireless and invin- 
cible workers. The alluring promise 
of success nowhere held out to them 
hope of political reward. To an un- 
popular cause they gave all they had 
of time, money and brains, not doubt- 
ing that those who should come after 
them would be able to command and 
so to direct the moral forces of the 
nation as ultimately to enact justice 


into law by “proclaiming liberty 
throughout all the land to all the in- 


habitants thereof.” Under this ban- 
ner they went forth, conquering and 
to conquer; and in all their impas- 
sioned appeals they “sounded torth 
the bugle that never called retreat.” 
To have voluntarily enlisted and 
fought with this liberating army, un- 
til our starry banner was planted in 
triumph on the last citadel of Ameri- 
can slavery, is an honor of which the 
humblest citizen and his children may 
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justly be proud, an honor which will 
grow brighter in all the coming years 
of the Republic. 

I was so young when I enlisted in 
this liberating army that I cannot fix 
the date. 

At the home of a neighbor, a Vir- 
ginian by birth, and, until the close of 
his manly life, a resident of Kentucky, 
T heard, with wondering emotions, the 
first song in which a slave was repre- 
sented as appealing to his captors for 
his freedom. I was but nine years 
old, but that song, with its story, 
touched my heart, and, though I never 
saw it in print, I never forgot it. The 
verse of this song that arrested my 
attention and remained fixed in my 
memory is as clear to me to-night as 
it was more than half a century ago. 

It was the plaintive appeal of an 
escaped slave, in simple rhyme, such 
as slaves often sang to tunes with 
which all are familiar who have heard 
the old-fashioned plantation melo- 
dies. 

In that appeal to his captors, 

‘“* He showed the stripes his master gave, 
The branded scars—the sightless eye, 


The common badges of a slave; 
And said he would be free or die.” 


I did not know until then that the 
slave-master had the right to whip, 
brand and maim his slave. It was at 
the home of this venerable anti- 
slavery man (who made the world 
better for his having lived in it) that 
I first learned this fact; and it was at 
his house that I first heard repeated 
many of the fiery utterances of Cas- 
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sius M. Clay, of Kentucky. After 
showing an appreciation of these anti- 
slavery sentiments, I was frequently 
lifted on a chair or table by our old 
anti-slavery neighbor and taught to 
declaim from the speeches of Cassius 
M. Clay and others. I was so fasci- 
nated by a paragraph from a speech 
made by Governor McDowell, of Vir- 
ginia, that it always gave me pleasure 
to speak it, as I often did, with such 
earnestness as to secure me as honest 
applause in that quiet anti-slavery 
household as any I ever commanded 
on the platform in after years. 

I never forgot that appeal of Gov- 
ernor McDowell, and often used it 
after I grew to manhood, and quoted 
it in one of my early speeches in Con- 
gress, as I again quote it here: 

“You may place the slave where 
you please; you may dry up to your 
uttermost the fountain of his feelings, 
the springs of his thought; you may 
close upon his mind every avenue to 
knowledge, and cloud it over with ar- 
tificial night; you may yoke him to 
labor as an ox, which liveth only to 
work, and worketh only to live; you 
may put him under any process 
which, without destroying his value 
as a slave, will debase and crush him 
asa rational being; you may do all 
this, and yet the idea that he was 
born free will survive it all. It is al- 
lied to his hope of immortality; it is 
the eternal part of his nature, which 
oppression cannot reach. It is a 
torch lit up in his soul by the hand of 
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Deity, and never meant to be extin - 
guished by the hand of man,” 

I speak of these seemingly unim- 
portant incidents of my boyhood to 
confirm what I said in opening touch- 
ing the influence which one brave, 
truthful man can exercise over thou- 
sands, and to illustrate the tremen- 
dous power a single thought may 
often have over the acts and lives of 
reader and hearer. From my ninth 
to my thirteenth year, my father was 
preaching on a circuit in the border 
counties of Kentucky and West Vir- 
ginia, and afterwards in south-eastern 
Ohio. 

During our residence in Kentucky 
and West Virginia, I did not know a 
single abolitionist except the family 
which I have described; and not until 
I was in my seventeenth year did I 
meet and become acquainted with 
Cassius M. Clay and John G. Fee. 
Some time afterward I met James G. 
Burney, who became the abolition 
candidate for President in 1844. 

The leaders of the church to which 
my father belonged—and, indeed, the 
leaders in all Southern churches in 
those days—publicly affirmed “that 
slavery fer se could exist without 
sin,” a doctrine which I regarded 
then, as I do now, as a perversion of 
the teachings of Christ. It has always 
been a source of satisfaction to me 
that my mother, who was a conserva- 
tive woman, never gave in her adhe- 
sion to this rascally defence of the 
“sum of all villainies.” 
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At that time, in all the’ border 
counties of Kentucky, slavery existed 
ina milder form than in any other 
part of the south-west; and the slave- 
owners whom I knew were much bet- 
ter men than one would in this day 
believe possible under any slave sys- 
tem. 

And yet the system in its practical 
working was so monstrous that before 
I had grown to manhood I had pub- 
licly pronounced against it, and, as 
many before me know, I fought it 
withan energy which never tired and 
a faith which never faltered. 

While entertaining the anti-slavery 
opinions of Jefferson and the men of 
1776, and everywhere proclaiming 
them without concealment, I was 
elected to Congress in 1858, when in 
my thirty-fourth year, and for the first 
time took my seat ina deliberative 
body in the Thirty-sixth Congress, 
during the of Mr. 
Buchanan, 

At that time the pro-slavery con- 
spirators were preparing for armed 
rebellion and for the desperate at- 
tempt, which they soon made, to es- 
tablish a slave empire on the ruins of 
the Republic. 

There I met many anti-slavery 
leaders of age and experience, to 
whose ranks I was eagerly welcomed. 

I entered upon the straight and 
narrow path that led to victory. I 
faltered but once. That was on the 
vote on the Crittenden Resolution, in 
July. 1861. The vote was 117 yeas; 


administration 
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noes, 2, Mr. Potter of Wisconsin and 
Mr. Riddle of Ohio voting “no.” 

I had been appealed to by almost 
every public man of my acquaintance 
in Washington and by my personal 
and political friends to vote for the 
resolution, and not assume the re- 
sponsibility of separating myself at 
such time and on soimportant a mat- 
ter from my party. When my name 
was called I shook my head, as was 
then the custom; my name was called 
the second time, and I again shook 
my head, the blush of shame tingling 
my face, as it has every time I have 
thought of that act or looked at the 
record since and read, “ Not voting, 
J. M. Ashley.” I never felt the sense 
of shame so keenly before nor since; 
and turning to Mr. Corwin, my vener- 
able colleague, as the vote was an- 
nounced, I said, with emotion, ‘“ Gov- 
ernor, that is the most cowardly act 
of my life,and no power on earth 
shall again make me_ repeat it.” 
“ Why, General,” he exclaimed, with 
evident warmth, “I voted for it.” I 
saw that I had, in the excitement of 
offended him, and I 
made haste to assure him that I in- 
tended nothing of the sort, as all 
would have done who had offended so 
lovable, companionable, and just a 
man as Governor Corwin. I promptly 
extended my hand and said: “Yes, 
Governor, but you do not see things 
as I do.” I need hardly add that 
after this I did not again refuse to 
vote on any question, nor did I, dur- 


the moment, 
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ing my entire service, give a single 
vote that to-night I would change. 

Great occasions produce great men. 
The State of Ohio furnished her full 
quota for the crisis of 1861: 

Joshua R. Giddings, the leader of 
the “old guard, one blast upon whose 
bugle horn was worth a thousand 
men,” 

Salmon P. Chase, senator, governor, 
cabinet minister and chief justice, 
who ranked next to Lincoln in leader- 
ship. 

Thomas Ewing, profound states- 
manggreat lawyer, and cabinet minis- 
ter under General Harrison, in 1841. 

Edwin M. Stanton, the great war 
secretary, earnest, fearless, tireless. 


Judge McLean, the ideal judge, 
representing on the bench the com- 
ing civilization, the writer of the dis- 
senting opinion in the Dread Scott 


case, 

Judge Swayne, judicial, conscien- 
tious, a great worker and the early 
friend and confident of Lincoln. 

Benjamin F. Wade, bluff, positive, 
ready to meet the enemy in the field 
or forum. 

John Sherman, keen, politic, far- 
sighted and successful. 

In the House—Thomas Corwin, 
Bingham, Lawrence, Hutchins, 
Spalding, Schellaberger, Schenck, 
Hayes and Garfield. 

Our war governors, Dennison, Tod 
and Brough, unequaled as organizers 
and in administrative power. 

On the Democratic side there were 
Senator Thurman and Representative 
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Vallandigham, Pendleton, Cox and 
Morgan, with many able men in pri- 
vate life, who were active in demand- 
ing our “authority and precedents” 
for all we proposed, and much that 
we did for which we had no “ prece- 
dent.” 

In the army Ohio eclipsed the 
world. That wonderful triumvirate 
of commanders, Grant, Sherman and 
Sheridan, were without models and 
without equals. And then we had 
McPherson, Garfield, Steedman, 
Swayne, Cox and Buckland, and hun- 
dreds besides, who, on the field and in 
the forum, made the name of Ohio 
everywhere synonymous with great 
deeds and heroic acts. 

In such a cause, with such leaders, 
success was foreordained. 

When the official records of Con- 
gress during the administration of 
Mr. Buchanan are examined by the 
historian of the future, and the so- 
called compromise proposition of the 
Union-saving Committee of thirty- 
three (of which Charles Francis Ad- 
ams of Massachusetts was Chairman) 
is compared with the Thirteenth 
Amendment, which three years later 
became part of our National Consti- 
tution, it will be difficult for him to 
find reasons for the extraordinary 
revolution in public opinion which 
these two proposed amendments to 
our National Constitution present. 
And here I wish I could walk back- 
ward with averted gaze, and with the 
broad mantle of charity cover the po- 
litical nakedness of our beloved 
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State, which, by the vote of its legis- 
lature, committed the indefensible 
folly of ratifying the pro-slavery 
amendment proposed by the Com- 
mittee of Thirty-three, and thus offi- 
cially consented to its becoming a 
part of our National Constitution. 

To me the propositions of the so- 
called “ Peace Congress,” over which 
-ex-President John Tyler, of Virginia, 
presided, were preposterous and of- 
fensive, and the “pledge” of the 
“Crittenden Resolution” a délusion 
and a snare, cunningly designed to 
paralyze and manacle us. 

Every sane man who to-day reads 
the numerous proposed constitutional 
amendments with which Congress at 


that time was deluged, will recognize 
the fact that they were all studiously 


and deliberately . prepared for the 
avowed purpose of protecting slavery 
by new and more exacting guaran- 
tees, 

This celebrated Compromise Com- 
mittee o° thirty-three, reported and 
recommended an amendment which 
practically made slavery perpetual. 

It was in these words: 

“ ARTICLE t2th. No amendments 
shall be made to the Constitution 
which shall authorize or give Con- 
gress the power to abolish or inter- 
fere with any State with the domes- 
tic institutions thereof, including that 
of persons held to labor or service by 
the laws of such State.” 

Imagine, if you can, what the other 
propositions were, if this was the 
most favorable which the Comprom- 
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ise Committee of thirty-three could 
obtain for us. 

Two days before Mr. Lincoln’s in- 
auguration, this abasement was made 
to the slave barons by a two-thirds 
vote of both Houses of the Congress 
of the United States, and the act was 
approved by President Buchanan. 

Ido not believe a more shameless 
exhibition on the part of a civilized 
people can be found in history. 

Prior to this proposed surrender to 
the slave barons, a number of the 
Southern States had passed ordinan- 
ces of secession, and defiantly omgan- 
ized a government, with Jefferson 
Davis as president. 

* That such humiliating concessions 
were as defenseless then as they 
would be now, and as offensive to the 
civilization of the nineteenth century, 
will not be questioned. 

The nation had not then learned 
that the strength of a statesman lies 
in his fidelity to justice—not in his 
concessions to injustice. 

Our official records, for nearly half 
acentury before the rebellion, pre- 
sented one unbroken series of fruit- 
less compromises with the slave bar- 
ons, untilin their pride and arrogance 
they believed themselves able to di- 
rect successfully any revolution, and 
ride with safety any storm. 

At last we came to know that all 
our concessions were regarded by 
them as irrevocable; that nothing but 
new concessions would be accepted 
by them, and that they would only 
consent tu remain in the Union on the 
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express condition that we should bind 
ourselves for all time to record their 
pro-slavery decrees in every depart- 
ment of the National and State gov- 
ernments, 

The rebels witnessed our efforts at 
an adjustment with shouts of derision 
and defiance, and said, ‘“‘ Now we have 
the Yankees on a down grade, and on 
the run.” . 

They learned afterwards to their 
sorrow that, however true this might 
have been under the leadership of 
Buchanan, it was no longer true un- 
der the leadership of Lincoln. Yet, 


alas! it is true, that immediately after 
the election of Mr. Lincoln, and _ be- 
fore his inauguration, many men who 


had been active anti-slavery men 
quailed before the approaching storm, 
which their own brave appeals for 
liberty had aided in producing. 

They comprehended what civil war, 
with all its attendant horrors, meant 
to civilized people, and shrunk from 
its terrible consequences, and as the 
acts of their representatives proved, 
they were willing to do everything in 
their power to avoid it. These timid 
anti-slavery men were representatives 
of the wealth, the manufacturing in- 
dustry, the commerce, the peaceful 
farm-life of the north and west, and 
the best civilization of the age. They 
were for peace; they believed in an 
appeal to the conscience and heart of 
the nation, at the ballot box, and in 
loyally submitting to the verdict when 
rendered. They never would have 
appealed from the ballot box to the 
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cartridge box. The great heart of the 
north was still, and for a time held its 
breath while re-echoing with hope 
the sentiment of their beloved Quaker 
poet, when, just before the rebellion, 
he uttered this sublime prayer: 
‘* Perish with hin the thought 
That seeks, through evil, good! 
Long live the generous purpose, 
Unstained by human blood!” 

While I did not adopt without 
qualification the memorable utter- 
ances of Daniel O’Connell, the great 
Irish leader, when he declared “that 
no revolution was worth the shedding 
of one drop of human blood,” I every- 
where proclaimed “that in this coun- 
try, so long as the press was free and 
speech was free and the ballot was 
free, no revolution was worth the 
shedding of one drop of human 
blood.” 

The speeches, appeals and acts of 
the leaders of the two sections were 
entirely characteristic. 

The Southern leaders, instead of 
quailing before the storm which their 
passionate appeals had raised, defi- 
antly mounted and rode the storm— 
fit types of the barbarism which they 
championed. 

When the North, with the loyal men 
of the border States, fully compre- 
hended the fact that there could be 
no peace nor union unless the rebel- 
lion was suppressed by force, and 
slavery, which made the rebellion 
possible, was abolished, they buckled 
on their armor and went forth to con- 
quer. 
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During the first session of Congress, 
after Mr. Lincoln became President, 
I introduced a bill for the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia. 
It contained but one short section, 
and simply enacted “that slavery, or 
involuntary servitude, should cease 
in the District of Columbia from and 
after the passage of this act.” I sent 
it to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, of which I was a member, 
and Roscoe Conkling, of New York, 
was chairman. When the bill was 
read in the District Committee, it was, 
by common consent, referred to me, 
as a sub-committee of one. The ex- 
citement and indignation which that 
bill caused in the District Committee, 
and the undisguised disgust enter- 
tained for me personally by the pro- 
slavery members of the committee, 
would be amusing now, but it was a 
matter of serious moment then. 

I felt certain that a majority of that 
committee did not intend to let me 
report that bill or any other of like 
character to the House for a vote. 
As soon as it was known that I had 
the matter in charge, by direction of 
the District Committee, Mr. Chase 
sent for me and discussed the propo- 
sition which I had introduced, and 
suggested instead a bill which should 
compensate the “loyal slave-owners ” 
by paying them a “ransom,” which 
which should not exceed $300 a head 


for each slave, and enforced his argu- 


ment by adding that Mr. Lincoln was 
seriously considering the practicabil- 
ity of compensating the border States 
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if they would take the initiative and 
emancipate their slaves; and he ad- 
ded: “I want you to see the President, 
and, if possible, prepare a bill which 
will command the necessary votes of 
both Houses of Congress and the ac- 
tive support of the Adminstration.” 

I saw the President next day and 
went over the ground with him, sub- 
stantially as I had with Mr. Chase; 
and finally agreed that I would ask 
for the appointment of a Senator, on 
the part of the Senate District Com- 
mittee, to unite with me to framea 
bill, which the Senate and House 
committees would report favorably, 
and which should have the President’s 
approval and the support of as many 
of the Representatives from the bor- 
der States as we could induce to vote 
to “initiate emancipation,” as Mr. 
Lincoln expressed it. 

Fortunately for the success of the 
compensation policy, the Senate Dis- 
trict Committee designated as that 
sub-committee man, Lot M. Morrell, 
of Maine, to confer with me and pre- 
pare such a bill as Mr. Lincoln and 
Chase had outlined. 

After several meetings, a bill was 
finally agreed upon, which appropri- 
ated $1,000,000 to pay loyal owners 
for their slaves, at a price not to ex- 
ceed $300 each. 

This bill had the approval of Mr, 
Lincoln and Chase and other anti- 
slavery leaders, before it was submit- 
ted to the District committees for 
their action and recommendation to 
each House of Congress, 
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Personally,» I did not agree with 
Mr. Lincoln in his border State policy, 
but was unwilling to set up my judg- 
ment against his, especially when he 
was supported by such men as Chase, 
Fessenden, Trumbull, and a large ma- 
jority of Union men in both Houses 
of Congress. I therefore yielded my 
private opinions ona matter of policy, 
for reasons which I then gave and 
will presently quote, and because I 
was determined that that Congress 
should not adjourn until slavery had 
been abolished at the national capital. 

I did not want to appropriate a 
million of dollars from the National 
Treasury to pay the slave-owners of 
the District of Columbia for their 
slaves, because I was opposed to offi- 
cially recognizing property in man; 
and for the additional reason that I 
was confident that before the close of 
the war slavery would be abolished 
without compensation. And I believed 
then—and believe now—that at least 
two-thirds of all the so-called “loyal 
slave-owners” in the District of Col- 
umbia who applied for and accepted 
compensation for their slaves would 
at that time have welcomed Jefferson 
Davis and his government in Wash- 
ington with every demonstration of 
joy. 

On the 12th of March, 1862, by di- 
rection of the Committee for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, I reported the bill 
to the House as it had been agreed 
upon by Mr. Morrell and myself, with 
the approval of Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Chase 
and others. 


On the 11th of April, 1862, the bill, 
as amended by the Senate, passed the 
House by a vote of 92 for to 38 against, 
and at once received the signature of 


the President. 


In the speech which I delivered that 
day, I said: “I do not believe that 
Congress has any more power to make 
a slave than to make a king,” and 
added: “If, then, there is, as I claim, 
no power in Congress to reduce any 
man or race to slavery, it certainly 
will not be claimed that Congress has 
power to legalize such regulations as 
exist to-day touching persons held as 
slaves in this District, by re-enacting 
the slave laws of Maryland, and thus 
do by indirection what no sane man 
claims authority to do directly.” * * * 
“Tf I must tax the loyal people of the 
nation a million of dollars before the 
slaves at the national capital can be 
ransomed, I will do it. I will makea 
bridge of gold over which they may 
pass to freedom on the anniversary of 
the fall of Sumter, if it cannot be more 
justly accomplished.” 

As the nation had been guilty of 
riveting the chains of all the slaves in 
the District, and Mr. Lincoln and Mr. 
Chase and so large a majority of the 
friends of the Union desired the pas- 
sage of this act, believing that it would 
aid them in holding the border slave 
States, I yielded my own opinions and 
voted to pay the loyal owners of the 
District for their slaves, and thus 
aided Mr. Lincoln in initiating eman- 
cipation by compensation. But events 
were stronger than men or measures; 
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and this was the first and last of com- 
pensation. 

On the 14th of December, 1863, I 
introduced a proposition to amend 
the Constitution, abolishing slavery 
in all the States and Territories of 
the nation, which, on my motion, was 
referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. Ina speech during that ses- 
sion of Congress urging the submis 


sion of such an amendment, I said: “I 
advocated from the fitst the emanci- 
pation of all slaves, because I believed 
ideas more formidable than armies, 
justice more powerful than prejudice 
and truth a weapon mightier than the 


sword.” 

The fall of Vicksbifrg and the great 
victory of Gettysburg had solidified 
the Union men north and south, and 
assured them of ultimate success. 

The crushing defeat of Hood at 
Nashville by Thomas, the 
ment of Richmond by Grant, and 
Sherman’s triumphant march from 


invest- 


the mountains to the sea, was an an- 
nouncement to the world that all 
armed opposition to the government 
was approaching its end. 

It now only remained, that the 
statesmen who had provided for and 
organized our great armies, should 
crown their matchless victories with 
unfading glory, by engrafting into 
our National Constitution a provision 
which should make peace and union 
inseparable by removing forever the 
cause of the war, and making slavery 
everywhere impossible beneath the 
flag of the Republic. 
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On the 15th of June, 1864, the 
House voted on the proposed consti- 
tutional amendment, and it was de- 
feated by a vote of ninety-four for it 
and sixty-four against it. I there- 
upon changed my vote before the an- 
nouncemeut was made, as I had the 
right to do under the rules, and my 
vote was recorded with the opposi- 
tion in order that I might enter a 
motion for reconsideration. 

In the Globe, as the vote stands re- 
corded, it is ninety-three for to sixty- 
five against. This vote disappointed, 
but it did not discourage me. Had 
every member been present ‘and 
voted, it would have required 122 
votes to pass the amendment, whereas 
we could muster but ninety-four, or 
twenty-eight less than required. 

As I now look back, and review 
with calmer emotions than I did then 
the great battle we were fighting, I 
comprehend more fully the power of 
that simple and sublime faith which 
inspired all the living heroes in that 
historic hour. 

In his “ Twenty Years of Congress” 
Mr. Blaine has given me credit, in full 
measure, for introducing and _ press- 
ing the first proposition made in the 
House of Representatives for the ab- 
olition of slavery in the United States 
by an amendment to the National 
Constitution, and for effective parlia- 
mentary work in securing its passage. 
Personally, I never regarded the work 
which I then did as entitling me to 
special recognition. It was tomea 
duty, and because I so felt, I have 
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never publicly written or spoken 
about my connection with it, and 
should not have done so before you 
to-night but for the pressing invita- 
tion of our President, who acts as if 
he regarded it as part of his duty, 
while charged with the care of this 
society, to bring every modest Ohio 
man to the front. 

There were at that time so many 
noble and unselfish men in the 
House of Representatives entitled to 
recognition for effective work in be- 
half of the Thirteenth Amendment, 
that I have always preferred not to 
single out any one member as entitled 
to more credit than another. I cer- 
tainly did not expect any such com- 
plimentary recognition as Mr. Blaine 
has so generously given me. 

Educated in the political school of 
Jefferson, I was absolutely amazed at 
the solid Democratic vote against the 
amendment on the 15th of June. To 
me it looked as if the golden hour 
had come, when the Democratic 
party could, without apology, and 
without regret, emancipate itself 
from the fatal dogmas of Calhoun, 
and reaffirm the doctrines of Jeffer- 
son. It had always seemed to me 
that the great men in the Democratic 
party had shown a broader spirit in 
favor of human liberty than their po- 
litical opponents, and until the domi- 
nation of Mr. Calhoun and his States- 
rights disciples, this was undoubtedly 
true. On the death of General Har- 
rison in 1841, and after John Tyler 
became the acting President, I date 
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the organized conspiracy of the slave 
barons, which culminated in the re- 
bellion. 

A man of singleness of purpose and 
disinterestedness, possesses a wonder- 
ful power which is soon recognized 
by his associates in the Congress of 
the United States, The leading men 
in both Senate and House, and in 
nearly all the executive departments, 
knew that my only ambition was to 
accomplish the task with which (as 
Mr. Blaine expresses it) I was “by 
common consent, specially charged.” 
The only reward I expected, and the 
only reward I ever had, or shall ever 
have, is the satisfaction of knowing 
that I did my whole duty, nothing 
more, nothing less. I at once gave 
special care to the study of the char- 
acters and antecedents of thirty-six 
of the members who did not vote for 
the amendment on the 15th of June, 
and made up my mind that if we 
could force the issue of the Thir- 
teenth Amendment into the pending 
presidental contest, and Mr. Lincoln 
should be elected in November, that 
the requisite number of liberal Demo- 
crats and border State Union men 
who had voted against and defeated 
the amendment in June might be pre- 
vailed upon to vote with us after Mr. 
Lincoln had been re-elected on that 
issue. In this faith, and with this 
hope, I at once began a systematic 
study of the characters of the men 
whose co-operation and votes must be 
secured as a condition to success. 

During this six months’ experience 
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I learned something of the tremen- 
when 
making earnest appeals to his col- 
leagues. 
embarrassment to me was the fact 


dous power of a single man 
One source of ever-present 


that I had but little experience in leg- 
islation, and that nearly every one of 
my colleagues to whom I was address- 
ing myself, was my senior in years. 
In this great work I had the earnest 
support of the administration, the 
great majority of 
party, and many earnest men in pub- 
lic and private life. 

On the 28th of June, 1864, Mr. Hol- 
man, of Indiana, rose in the House, 
and said “that he desired to know 
from Ohio 
(Mr. Ashley) who entered the motion 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
House rejected the bill proposing an 
amendment to the constitution abol- 
ishing slavery throughout all the 
States and Territories of the United 
State, proposed to call that motion 
up during the present session.” In 


the Republican 


whether the gentleman 


reply, I said that I did not propose to 
call the motion up during the present 
session; “ but as the record had been 
made up, we would go to the country 
on the issue thus presented.” And I 
added: “When the verdict of the 
people shall have been rendered next 
November, I trust this Congress will 
return determined to engraft that 
verdict into the National Constitu- 
tion.” Ithereupot. gave notice that 
I would call up the proposition at the 
earliest possible moment after our 
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meeting in December next (see Globe, 
June 28th, 1864). 

Immediately after giving this no- 
tice, I went to work to secure its pass- 
age, and it may not be uninteresting 


if I outline to you the way I conducted 
that campaign. 

The question thus presented be- 
came one of the leading issues of the 
presidental campaign of 1864. 

The administration—the Republi- 
can party—and many men who were 
not partisans, now gave the measure 
their warm support. 

Knowing that Henry Winter Davis, 
of Maryland, and Frank P. Blair, of 
Missouri, would vote for the amend- 
ment whenever their votes would se- 
cure its passage, I went to them to 
learn who of the border State mem- 
bers were men of broad and liberal 
views, and strong and _ self-reliant 
enough to follow their convictions, 
even to political death, provided they 
could know that their votes would 
pass the measure. 

The following is the list of the 
names of the border State men, as 
made up within two weeks after the 
defeat of the amendment in June, 
1864: James S. Rollins, Henry S, 
Blow, Benjamin F. Loan, ex-Gover- 
nor King, S. H. Boyd, Frank P. Blair 
and Joseph W. McClurg of Missouri; 
Green Clay Smith, George H. Yea- 
man, Brutus J. Clay and Lucius An- 
derson of Kentucky; John A. J. Cress- 
well, Governor Francis Thomas, E. 
H. Webster and Henry Winter Davis 
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of Maryland; Kellian V. Whaley, 
Jacob P. Blair, and William G. Brown 
of West Virginia, and N. B. Smithers 
of Delaware. Of the nineteen thus 
selected, thirteen voted for the amend- 
ment, and marched to their political 
death. 

After conferring with Reuben E. 
Fenton and Augustus Frank of New 
York, I made up the following list of 
liberal northern Democrats, whose 
votes I hoped to secure for the 
amendment. 

Moses F. Odell, Homer A. Nelson, 
John A. Griswold, Anson Herrick, 
John B. Steele, Charles F. Winfield, 
William Radford and John Ganson 
of New York; S. S. Cox, Warren P. 
Noble, Wells A. Hutchins, John F. 
McKenney and Francis C. Le Blond, 
of Ohio; Archibald McAllister and 
Alex. H. Coffroth, of Pennsylvania; 
James E. English, of Connecticut, and 
Augustus C. Baldwin, of Michigan. 

Of the 17 Northern Democrats thus 
selected, eleven voted for the amend- 
ment, two were absent, and one, who 
had promised me to vote for it and 
prepared a speech in its favor, finally 
voted against. Of the 36 members 
originally selected as men naturally 
inclined to favor the amendment and 
strong enough to meet and repel the 
fierce partisan attacks which were 
certain to be made upon them, 24 
voted for it, two were absent, and but 
ten voted against it. 

Every honorable effort was made 
by the Administration to secure the 
passage of this amendment. 


At my request, Tuesday, January 
31st, 1865, was the day fixed for the 
vote to be taken on the amendment. 

A faithful record of the final act of 
the 38th Congress on this question 
will be found on pages 523 to 531 of 
the Congressional Globe. 

The Speaker stated the question, 
and announced “ That the gentleman 
from Ohio was entitled to the floor,” 
which, under the rules, gave me one 
hour in which to close the debate. 

Never before—and certain I am 
that never again—will I be seized 
with so strong a desire to give utter- 
ance to the thoughts and emotions 
which throbbed my heart and brain. 

I knew that the hour was at hand 
when the world would witness the 
complete triumph of a cause which, 
at the beginning of my political life, 
I had not hoped to live long enough 
to see; and that on that day, before 
our session closed, an act—as just as 
it was merciful to oppressor and op- 
prefsed—was to be enacted into law, 
and soon thereafter became a part of 
our National Constitution forever. 

The hour and the occasion was an 
immortal one in the nation’s history, 
and memorable to each actor who 
voted for the amendment. 

Every available foot of space, both 
in the galleries and on the floor of 
the House, was crowded at an early 
heur, and many hundred could not 
get within hearing. Never before nor 
afterwards did I see so brilliant and 
distinguished a gathering in that hall 
nor one where the feeling was more 
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intense. The Judges of the Supreme 
Court, the members of the Cabinet, 
the Vice-President and Senators, most 
of the foreign Ministers and all the 
distinguished visitors who could se- 
cure seats, with their wives, daughters 
and friends, were present to witness 
the sublimest event in our national 
life. 

You will readily understand that 
this was an occasion to inspire any 
man of my temperament with a strong 
desire to speak; and yet it was, beyond 
question, my duty to yield all my time 
to gentlemen of the opposition who 
had promised to vote for the amend- 
ment, and desired to have recorded in 
the official organ of the House the 
reasons for the vote which they were 
about to give. 

The first gentleman to whom I 
yielded was the Hon. Archibald Mc- 
Allister of Pennsylvania, an old-fash- 
ioned Democrat of the Jackson school. 
He was not a speaker, and the brief 
“statement,” as he called it, which he 
sent to the Clerk’s desk to be read for 
him as he stood on the floor, with 
every eye in that great hall fixed on 
his tall form, is so characteristic, and, 
withal, expresses so tersely the rea- 
sons which impelled him and thou- 
sands of other loyal and conservative 
men to demand the immediate aboli- 
tion of slavery, that I quote what he 
said entire. 

I will read it to you, and repeat 
what he said, as nearly as I can, with 
the same intonation of voice and man- 
ner as he read it to me in my com- 
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mittee-room that morning, a few 
minutes before the House convened. 

He said “That it was due to his 
constituents that they should know 
why he changed his vote, and that he 
could not make a speech; that he was 
so nervous that he dare not even trust 
himself to read what he had written, 
and asked meif I would yield him the 
floor long enough to allow him to 
send to the Clerk’s desk and have 
read what he desired to say to his 
constituents.” I never was more anx- 
ious to yield the floor to any man 
than I was to him, and answered: 
“ Certainly, I will be glad to yield you 
all the time you ask.” He then read 
me this short and, now, historical 
speech; and I said to him then, as I 
say to you now, that it was, under all 
the circumstances, the best and most 
eloquent speech delivered in the 
House of Representatives: in favor of 
the Thirteenth Amendment. This is 
the speech and the way he read it to 
me: 

“When this subject was before this 
House on a former occasion, I voted 
against the measure. I have been in 
favor of exhausting all means of con- 
ciliation to restore the Union, as our 
fathers made it. I am for the whole 
Union, and utterly opposed to seces- 
sion or dissolution in any shape. The 
result of all the peace missions, and 
especially that of Mr. Blair, has satis- 
fied me that nothing short of the re- 
cognition of their independence will 
satisfy the Southern Confederacy. It 


_ must, therefore, be destroyed; and in 
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voting for the present measure, I cast 
my vote against the corner-stone of 
the Southern Confederacy, and declare 
eternal war against the enemies of my 
country.” 

As soon as he had finished reading 
it, I grasped his hand with enthusiasm 
and heartily congratulated him, and 
said: “ Mr. McAllister, that is a better 
and more telling speech, by far, than 
any which has been made for the 
amendment, and I believe that it will 
be quoted hereafter more than any 
speech made in Congress in its favor.” 

When the Clerk of the House fin- 
ished reading this brief speech of this 
plain, blunt man, it called forth gen- 
eral applause on the floor and in the 
galleries; and when I afterwards read 
it to Mr. Lincoln, Chase and others, 
they were then as pronounced in its 
endorsement as I am now. 

To the end that there should be no 
pretext for “filibustering” (asI knew 
the amendment might be defeated in 
that way), I determined from the 
start to so conduct the debate that 
every gentleman opposed to the 
amendment who cared to be heard 
should have ample time and oppor- 
tunity. 

After the previous question had 
been seconded and all debate ordered 
closed, there could be but two roll- 
calls (if there were no filibustering) 
before the final vote. 

The first roll-call was on a motion 
made by the opposition to lay my 
motion to reconsider on the table. 


Such a motion is generally regarded 
as a test-vote. 

Hundreds of tally-sheets had been 
distributed on the floor and in the 
galleries, many being in the hands of 
ladies. Before the result of the first 
roll-call was announced, it was known 
all over the House that the vote was 
two less than the necessary two-thirds, 
and both Mr. Stevens, of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Mr. Washburn, of Illinois, 
excitedly exclaimed, “General, we are 
defeated!” “No, gentlemen, we are 
not,” was my prompt answer. The 
second vote was on my motion to re- 
consider, which would bring the 
House, at the next roll-call, to a di- 
rect vote on the passage of the amend- 
ment. 

The excitement was now the most 
intense I ever witnessed. The oldest 
members, with the Speaker and the 
reporters in the galleries, believed 
that we were defeated. When the 
result of the second vote was an- 
nounced, we lacked one vote of two- 
thirds, whereupon many threw down 
their tally-sheets and admitted defeat. 
I now arose and stood, while the roll 
was being called on the final vote, and 
said to those around me that we would 
have not less than four (4)—anrid, I be- 
lieved, seven (7)—majority over the 
necessary two-thirds. 

As the roll was completed, the 
Speaker directed that his name be 
called asa member of the House; and 
when he voted, he announced to an 
astonished assemblage “ that the yeas 
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were 119, and the nays 56, and that 
the bill had received the two-thirds 
majority required by the Constitu- 
tion.” It was a moment or two before 
the House or the galleries recovered 
from their surprise and recognized 
the fact that we had triumphed. 
When they did, a shout went up 
from the floor and galleries, and the 
vast audience rose to their feet, many 
members jumping on their desks, 
with shouts and waving of hats and 
handkerchiefs, and gave vent to their 
feelings by every demonstration of 
joy. It was a scene such as I had 


never before witnessed and shall never 
witness again. 

Mr. Ingersoll, of Illinois, said: “Mr. 
Speaker, in honor of this sublime and 


immortal event, I move that this 
House do now adjourn,” which mo- 
tion was carried. 

When this vote was taken, the 
House had but 183 members, 94 of 
whom were Republicans, 64 Demo- 
crats and 25 border-State Union men. 

If the vote is analyzed, it will be 
seen that of the 119 votes recorded 
for the amendment, 13 were by men 
from the border States, and eleven 
(11) were by Democrats from the free 
States. If but 3 out of the 24 who 
voted with us had voted against the 
amendment, it would have failed. If 
but four (4) of the 8 members who 
were absent had appeared and voted 
against, it would have been lost. Had 
all the northern Democrats who sup- 
ported the amendment voted against 
it, it would have been defeated by 


twenty-six votes. Had all the border 
State men who voted for it, voted 
against, it would have failed by thirty- 
two votes. 

If the border State men and north- 
ern Democrats who voted for the 
amendment had voted against, it 
would have failed by sixty-five votes. 

Mr. Lincoln was especially delighted 
at the vote which the amendment re- 
ceived from the border slave States, 
and frequently congratulated me on 
that result. 

Bancroft, the historian, has drawn 
with a graphic pen the characters of 
many of the able and illustrious men 
of the Revolution which achieved our 
independence, In writing of George 
Mason, of Virginia, he said: “His 


‘sincerity made him wise and bold, 


modest and unchanging, with a scorn 
for anything mean and cowardly, as 
illustrated in his unselfish attachment 
to human freedom.” And these iden- 
tical qualities of head and heart were 
pre-eminently conspicuous in all the 
border statesmen who voted for the 
Thirteenth Amendment. 

It would be difficult in any age or 
country to find grander or more un- 
selfish and patriotic men than Henry 
Winter Davis and Governor Francis 
Thomas of Maryland, or James S. 
Rollins, Frank P. Blair and Gover- 
nor King of Missouri, or George H. 
Yeaman of Kentucky, or N. P. Smith- 
ers of Delaware, and not less worthy 
of mention for their unchanging fidel- 
ity to principle are all the northern 
Democrats who voted for the amend- 
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ment, prominent among whom I may 
name Governor English, of Connec- 
ticut; Judge Homer A. Nelson and 
Moses S. Odell of New York; Archi- 
bald McAllister of Pennsylvania; 
Wells A. Hutchins, of Ohio, and A. C. 
Baldwin of Michigan. 

Of the twenty-four border State 
and northern men who made up this 
majority which enabled us to win this 
victory, all had defied their party dis- 
cipline, and had deliberately and with 
unfaltering faith marched to their po- 
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litical death. These are the men 
whom our future historians will honor, 
and to whom this nation owes a debt 
of eternal gratitude, 

But seven of this twenty-four are 
now living, the others have gone to 


‘* Join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead, who live again 
In minds made better by their presence; live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self.” 


JaMES M. ASHLEY. 
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THE FRONTIER COUNTY OF KENTUCKY, 


VI. 


Provision was made for courts for 
the appointment of sheriffs, and for 
surveying the county to be divided, 
etc. 1o Hening, pp. 315-316. 

October, 1766, 1st of Common- 
wealth, 9 Hening’s Statutes at Large, 
Pp. 257. 

An act for dividing the county of Fin- 
castle into three distinct counties, and the 
parish of Botetourt into four distinct par- 
ishes. 

Whereas, from the great extent of 
the county of Fincastle many incon- 
veniences attend the more distant in- 
habitants thereof, on account of their 
remote situation from the court house 
of the said county, and many of the 
said inhabitants have petitioned this 

2 


present general assembly for a divis- 
ion of the same: 

Be it therefore enacted by the general 
assembly of the commonwealth of Virgi- 
nia, and it ts hereby cnacted by the au- 
thority of the same, That from and after 
the last day of December next ensu- 
ing the said county of Fincastle shall 
be divided into three counties, that is 
to say: All that part thereof which 
lies to the south and westward of a 
line beginning on the Ohio, at the 
mouth of Great Sandy creek, and 
running up the same and the main or 
northeasterly branch thereof to the 
Great Laurel Ridge or Cumberland 
Mountain, thence southwesterly along 
the said mountain to the line of North 
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Carolina, shall be one distinct county, 
and called and known by the name of 
Kentucky; and all that part of the 
said county of Fincastle included in 
the lines begining at the Cumberland 
Mountain, where the line of Kentucky 
county intersects the North Carolina 
line, thence east along the said Caro- 
lina line to the top of Iron Mountain, 
thence along the same easterly to the 
source of the south fork of Holstien 
river, thence northwardly along the 
highest part of the highlands, ridges 
and mountains that divide the waters 
of the Tennessee from those of the 
Great Kanawah, to the most easterly 
source of Clinch river, thence west- 
wardly along the top of the moun- 
tains that divide the waters of Clinch 
river from those of the Great Kana- 
wah and Sandy creek to the line of 
Kentucky county, thence along the 
same to the beginning, shall be one 
other distinct county, and called and 
known by the name of Washington; 
and all the residue of the said county 
of Fincastle shall be one other distinct 
county, and shall be called and 
known by the name of Montgomery. 

And for the administration of jus- 
tice in the said counties of Montgom- 
ery, Washington and Kentucky after 
the same shall take place, Be it fur- 
ther enacted, by the authority aforesaid, 
That after the said last day of De- 
cember a court for every of the said 
counties of Montgomery, Washing- 
ton and Kentucky, shall be held by 
the justices thereof respectively, upon 
the following days in every month, 
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to wit: For the county of Montgom- 
ery on the first Tuesday in every 
month, for the county of Washington 
on the last Tuesday in every month, 
and for the county of Kentucky on 
the first Tuesday in every month, in 
such manner as is by law provided 
for other counties, and as shall be 
by their commissions directed. Pro- 
vided always, that nothing herein con- 
tained shall be construed to hinder the 
sheriff of the said county of Fincastle, 
as the same nowstands entire and un- 
divided, from collecting and mak- 
ing distress for any public dues or 
officer’s fees which shall remain un- 
paid by the inhabitants thereof at the 


_time such division shall take place, 


but such sheriff shall have the same 
power to collect and distrain for such 
dues and fees, and shall be account- 
able for them in the same manner, as 
jf this act had never been made, any 
law, usage, or custom, to the contrary 
thereof, in anywise notwithstanding. 

And be it further enacted, by the au- 
thority aforesaid, That the court of the 
said county of Montgomery shall 
have jurisdiction of all actions and 
suits in lawand equity which shall be 
depending before the court of Fin- 
castle county at the time the said di- 
vision shall take place, and shall and 
may try and determine all such ac- 
tions and suits, and issue process and 
award execution in any such action 
or suit; and the justices of the said 
county of Fincastle who shall reside 
within the bounds of Montgomery 
county after the division, and all 
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other officers of the same, shall have 
power to execute their respective offi- 
ces, in that part of the said county, 
called Montgomery, in as full and 
ample a manner as if this act had 
never been made; and all the militia 
officers of the said county of Fin- 
castle, who, after the division, shall 
reside in the said county of Washing- 
ton, shall have full power to execute 
their respective offices, within that 
part of the said county called Wash- 
ington, until commissions can be is- 
sued according to law. 

Hening’s Statutes at Large, Vol. 9, 
p. 126: 


An ordinance to enable the present 


magistrates and officers to continue the ad- 
ministration of justice,and for settling 
the general mode of proceedings in crimt- 
nal and other cases till the same can be 


more amply provided for. 

I. Whereas, it hath been found in- 
dispensably necessary to establish 
government in this colony, independ- 
ent of the crown of Great Britain, or 
any authority derived therefrom, and 
a plan of such government hath been 
accordingly formed by the general 
convention, but it will require some 
considerable time to compile a body 
of laws suited to the circumstances of 
the country, and it is necessary to 
provide some method of preserving 
peace and security to the community 
in the meantime. 

II. Beit therefore ordained, by the 
representatives of the people now met in 
general convention, That the several 
persons named in the commission of 


the peace in each county respectively, 
having in the court of the county 
taken the following oath, which shall 
be administered to the first person 
named who is present by any two of 
the others, and then by him adminis- 
tered to all the others, that is to say: 
I, A B, do solemnly swear, that I will 
be faithful and true to the common- 
wealth of Virginia; that I will, to the 
utmost of my power, support, main- 
tain and defend the constitution and 


government thereof, as settled by the 


general convention; and that I will 
faithfully execute the office of : 
for the county of , and do equal 
right and justice to all men, to the 
best of my judgment, and according 
to law; shall each, and every one of 
them have full power to execute the 
office of a justice of the peace, as well 
within his county as without, in all 
things according to law. 

Ill. And be it further ordained, That 
where it shall happen that there is 
not a sufficient number of magis- 
trates for holding a court in any 
county already appointed, the gover- 
nor may, with the advice of the privy 
council, appoint such and so many 
magistrates in such county as may be 
judged proper and necessary. 

IV. And, whereas courts in the 
district of West Augusta have been 
hitherto held by writs of adjourn- 
ment which writs cannot now be ob- 
tained: Be tt therefore ordained, That 
the justices residing in the said dis- 
trict on taking the same oath aforesaid, 
shall have the power and authority to 
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hold a court within the said district 
on the third Tuesday in every month 
at such place as they may appoint, 
and shall exercise their office, both in 
court and without, in the same man- 
ner as the justices in the several coun- 
ties are by this ordinance empowered 
to do. 

V. Provided always, That 
complaint made to the governor and 
privy council against any justice of 
the peace, now in commission, of mis- 
feasance in office, or disaffection to 


upon 


the commonwealth, it shall and may , 


be lawful for the governor, with ad- 
vice of the privy council, on a full 
and fair hearing of both parties, to 
remove such justice from his office, 


if they shall be of opinion that the * 


said complaint is just and well 
founded. 

VI. And be it further ordained, That 
the common law of England, all stat- 
utes or acts of parliament made in 
aid of the common law prior to the 
fourth year of the reign of King 
James the First, and which are of a 
general nature, not local to that king- 
dom, together with the several acts of 
the general assembly of this colony 
now in force, so far as the same may 
consist with the several ordinances, 
declarations and resolutions of the 
general convention, shall be the rule 
of decision, and shall be considered 
as in full force, until the same shall 
be altered by the legislative power of 
this colony. 

VIL. Provided always, and be it fur- 
ther ordained, That all quit-rents and 
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arrears thereof, and all duties, aids, 
penalties, fines and forfeitures here- 
tofore made payable to the king, his 
heirs and successors, shall be and in- 
ure to the use of the commonwealth, 
and all bonds for securing the same 
shall be made payable to the person 
or persons having the executive 
power. 

May, 1776, Interregnum. 

Dec. 6, 1776, the whole territory was 
formed into the county of Kentucky. 

In 1784-5, an agitation commenced 
for a separation from Kentucky, and 
three conventions of the people were 
called for that purpose, but the final 
act of the Virginia legislature, allow- 
ing it, was not passed until Dec. 18, 
1789, and congress, by an act of Feb. 
4, 1791, admitted the State, the admis- 
sion to take effect June 1, 1792. 

THE NORTH-WESTERN TERRITORY, IL- 
LINOIS. 

In the issue of this paper of August 
3rd, we gave a full and succinct ac- 
count of the successful expedition of 
Col. Geo. Rogers Clarke to the IIli- 
nois country in 1778, his capture of 
the English stockades and forts at 
Kaskaskia and Cahokia, and of the 
erection of all that territory into a 
county of Virginia, called the county 
of Illinois, which act was published 
in full by us at that time, and which 
was, we believe, the first time that it 
had ever appeared in printed form in 
this State. We may be mistaken, but 
we have never been able to find said 
statute in any of the published laws 
of this State or anywhere else, except 
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in the 9th volume of “ Hening’s Stat- 
utes at Large of Virginia,” p. 552. 

We also referred at length to 
the cession of that territory by Vir- 
ginia to the general government and 
its Organization into a State, and its 
admission into the Union. What we 
then said was sufficient to give a gen- 
eral idea of the condition of the 
country at that time, and of the great 
conquest made by the Hannibal of the 
west when he drove out the English 
and planted the American flay on the 
banks of the Mississippi. 

The deeds of daring of Clarke and 
his frontiersmen gave a new lustre to 
valor and filled the hearts of the 


young men with the most intense en- 
thusiasm. The spirit of emulation 


took possession of them. They longed 
to cross the Alleghanies and behold 
for themselves the seas of verdure 
that lay spread out before them near 
the setting sun. It stirred the blood 
of the pioneers and the veterans of a 
hundred battles. Even Washington 
himself, after he had retired to pri- 
vate life, could not withstand the de- 
sire to see for himself some portion 
of the country that lay beyond the 
confines of his native State, and to 
assist in devising the best means of 
settling and communicating | with 
those who should go thither. Wash- 
ington had a fondness for exploring 
new countries, having, when a land- 
surveyor, twice visited the north-east 
corner of Kentucky, between 1770 
and 1772, which region is included in 
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the present counties of Greenup, 
Boyd and Lawrence. 

The desire, says a recent historian, 
to hold and to people the great west- 
ern domain mingled with every effort 
for imparting greater energy to the 
Union. In that happy region, each 
State saw the means of granting lands 
to its soldiers of the revolution ahd a 
possession of inestimable promise. 

Washington took up the office of 
securing the national allegiance of 
the transmontane woodsmen by im- 
proving the channels of communica- 
tion with the States on the Atlantic. 
For that purpose, more than to look 
after the land of his own, he, on the 
1st day of September, 1784, began a 
tour to the westward, to make an ex- 
amination of the portages between 
the nearest navigable branches of the 
Potomac and James rivers, on the one 
side, and of the Ohio and the Kana- 
wha, on the other. 

Wherever he came, he sought and 
closely questioned the men famed for 
personal observation of the streams 
and paths on each sidg of the Alle- 
ghanies. 

From Fort Cumberland he took the 
usual road over the mountains to the 
valley of the Yohogany, and studied 
closely the branches of that stream. 
(Yohegany, it may be remarked, is 
the phonetical mode of spelling for 
y-O-u-g-H-I-O-g-a-n-y [Ohio], as the 
English wrote the Indian name. The 
French, discarding the gutturals, 
wrote Ohio.) 
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The country between the Little 
Kanawha and the branches of the 
James river being at that moment in- 
fested with hostile Indians, he re- 
turned through the houseless solitude 
between the affluents of the Cheat 
river and of the Potomac. As he 
traced the way for commerce over 
that wild region, he was compelled 
to pass on a rough mountain sideina 
pouring rain, with no companion but 
a servant and no protection but his 
cloak. One day he was without food. 
Sometimes he could find no path ex- 
cept the track of buffalos, and, in un- 
ceasing showers, his ride through the 
close bushes seemed to him little bet- 
ter than the swimming of rivulets. 

Reaching home, after an absence 
of thirty-three days, he declared him- 
self pleased with the results of his 
tour. Combining his observations 
with the reminiscences of his youth- 
ful mission to the French in the heart 
of Ohio, he sketched in his mind a 
system of internal communication of 
the Potomac with the Ohio; of an af- 
fluent of the Ohio with the Cuyahoga; 
and so from the site of Cleveland to 
Detroit, and onward to the Lake of 
the Woods. 

Six days after his return, he sent a 
most able report to Harrison, then 
governor of Virginia. 

“We should do our part toward 
opening the communication for the 
fur and peltry trade of the lakes ’’— 
such were his words—“and for the 
produce of the country, which will be 
settled faster than any other ever was 
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or any one would imagine. But there 
is a political consideration for so do- 
ing which is of still greater import- 
ance. I need not remark to you, sir, 
that the flanks and rear of the United 
States are possessed by other powers 
—and formidable ones, too; nor how 


necessary it is to apply interest 
to bind all parts of the Union 
together by indissoluble bonds. 


The western States—I speak now 
from my own observation—stand, as 
it were, upona pivot. The touch of a 
feather would turn them any way. 
They have looked down the Missis- 
sippi until the Spaniards threw diffi- 
culties in their way. The untoward 
disposition of the Spaniards, on the 
one hand, and the policy of Great 
Britain, on the other, to retain, as long 
as possible, the ports of Detroit, Ni- 
agara and Oswego, may be improved 
to the greatest advantage by this 
State, if she would open the avenues 
to the trade of that country.” 

Washington's report excited a great 
deal of attention among all classes of 
people in Virginia, Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania and North Carolina, and led 
to the formation of a company, by 
the joint action of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, for improving the navigation 
of the Potomac. 

At the same time, the two govern- 
ments made appropriations for open- 
ing a road from the highest practi- 
cable navigation of the Potomac to 
that of the River Cheat or Mononga- 
hela; and they concurred in an appli- 
cation to Pennsylvania for permission 
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to open another road from Fort Cum- 
berland tothe Yohogany. Like meas- 
ures were initiated by Virginia for 
connecting James river with some 
affluent of the Great Kanawha. More- 
over, the executive was authorized to 
appoint commissioners to examine 
the most convenient course for a 
canal between Elizabeth river and the 
waters of the Roanoke, and, contin- 
gently, to make application to the 
legislature of North Carolina for its 
concurrence. 


COLONEL JOHN ARKINS: 


A SUCCESSFUL 
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“In this manner, through the acts 
and appropriations of the legislature 
of Virginia, Washington connected 
the interests and hopes of her people 
with the largest and noblest concep- 
tions; and to the States, alike, on her 
southern and northern border, and to 
the rising empire in the west, where 
she would surely meet New York and 
New England, she gave the weighti- 
est pledges of inviolable attachment 
to the Union.” 

ELLiort ANTHONY. 


NEWSPAPER MAN 


OF THE WEST. 


Tue history of Colonel John Ar- 
kins, manager and associate owner of 
the Rocky Mountain Daily News, of 
Denver, Col., may be likened unto 
that related in the parable of the good 
seed that fell upon good ground, 
which grew and brought forth an 


hundred fold. It will not do to press 
the analogy too closely, because those 
who know Colonel Arkins personally 
might be inclined to scoff at any bib- 
lical reference to him, not because he 
is a bad man, but because he does 
not wish to stand asa “pillar of the 
church.” 

This is a narrow view to take of 
any man in anenlightened age. Good 
impulses are good; good words are 
better; good deeds are best, and in 


this comparison, without ostentation, 
or any flourish of trumpets on his 
part, Colonel Arkins is entitled to 
the superlative. A man with a kind 
heart and a generous hand, who 
opens his purse and shuts his mouth, 
does more good in the world than he 
gets credit for; but he has the su- 
preme satisfaction of standing well 
with himself and of knowing that he 
has brought hope and energy to 
many discouraged and despairing 
hearts. But I have wandered from 
the application of the parable, which 
is thorougly practical and has noth- 
ing to do with mental or moral philo- 
sophy. 

Colorado is a field full of “good 
ground,” fertile in opportunity and 
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ready to reward the man who labors 
with industry, intrepidity and intelli- 
gence, an hundred fold. This fact can 
have no more apposite illustration 
than that given by the career of Col- 
onel Arkins. 

He isa native of Fayette county, 
Pa.; born February 14, 1842, of Irish 
parents, both of whom were natives 
of Cork, and emigrated to America 
about the year 1835. He learned the 
printers’ trade after leaving school, 
but when the civil war broke out, he 
enlisted as a private in Company A, 
of the Fifth Minnesota infantry, and 
followed the fortunes of that cele- 
brated regiment until the end of his 
three years’ term of enlistment. His 


regiment was attached to the famous 
Eagle Brigade in the western army, 
and he was honorably discharged 
after the battle of Nashville. 


His experience had given strength 
to his character and confirmed a 
courage almost reckless in its aggres- 
siveness. He returned to the printing 
trade,and as a journeyman “comp,” 
set type in nearly every city from St. 
Paul to New Orleans. In 1873 he 
came to Colorado where for several 
years he was employed as printer and 
foreman in various composing rooms 
in Denver, and when Leadville began 
to “boom ”’ he seized the opportunity 
at flood tide and swept victoriously 
on to fortune. He established the 
Evening Chronicle in the Carbonate 
Camp. It leaped into favor instanly, 
became a power in politics, made 
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friends, made enemies, but always 
made money. 

In 1880 he sold the Chronicle and 
bought an interest in the Rocky Moun- 
tain News, the first paper ever printed 
in Denver, and at the time of his pur- 
chase, a rather hum-drum_ sheet, 
printed in a little two-story, shabby 
building, nearly as venerable as the 
paper, and quite as unimpressive. 
Again he had discovered a spring of 
Poctolus. Denver began to feel its 
impulses of progress. The ews un- 
der the management of Colonel Ar- 
kins became bright and aggresive. It 
had courage and convictions. It 
boomed the town, and, growing with 
its growth, has found its reward. The 
News is housed to-day in a magnifi- 
cent building, and has a plant worth 
a great many hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. It has more than this; it 
has influence. It is a great political 
journal, and its successful manager, 
Colonel Arkins, still in the prime of 
life, is known from New York to San 
Francisco. This, in brief, is the his- 
tory of a successful man. The lazy 
man will see in this the influence of 
luck; the energetic man will recognize 
the influence of pluck. Fortune is 
not a sentimental fairy bestowing 
riches with a capricious hand. On 
the contrary, Fortune isa robber who 
holds your gold. At him like a man, 
and make him give it up. All you 
can wrest from him is yours; that 
much and no more. 

Colonel Arkins is a man one would 
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turn around to take a second look at 
on the street. Of good height, stal- 
wart figure and expressive face, one 
recognizes instinctively that he is 
somebody worth knowing. There is 
nothing conventional in his appear- 
ance, and yet there is no striving after 
sensational effect. His hair is black 
and curls closely, and is allowed to 
grow a moderate length. He hasa 
genial expression, and his keen eyes 
show clear judgment and an appreci- 
ation of humor. As an editorial 
writer he is practical, strong, per- 
sonal, pointed, fearless and forceful. 
As a manager he is bold, progressive, 
autocratic and successful. 

As a friend he is warm-hearted and 
faithful. As an enemy he is hot- 
headed and aggressive, but always 
ready to acknowledge his own faults 
and to forgive the faults of others. 
As a companion he is convivial, en- 
tertaining, jovial and generous. Asa 
man he is loved by his friends, feared 
by his enemies, respected by his as- 
sociates and popular with the people. 
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Colonel Arkins is not a literary 
man. He does not aspire to be a 
writer of books. He publishes a’ 
newspaper and does not try to make 
a magazine. He is an example of 
what a man with brains and business 
ability can accomplish in the west by 
persistence, sagacity and industry. 
His career, in its practical results, is 
an encouragement to every struggling 
young man who has ambition and 
resolution and who has a genius for 
hard work. 

There is no romance here of sud- 
den riches achieved by haphazard 
luck in speculation or in mines. There 
is no romance at all except that uni- 
versal romance which clings around 
all successful men, and which proves 
the verity of the familiar maxim that 
“fact is stranger than fiction.” 

Colonel Arkins is a successful, self- 
made man. The seed that he has 
sown has fallen upon good ground 
and has grown and brought forth an 
hundred fold. 


A. N. Towne. 
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THE YELLOWSTONE EXPEDITION OF 


OF 


1863: A CHAPTER 


MONTANA HISTORY. 


ITI. 


GOVERNOR HAUSER’Ss narrative con- 
tinues: “Underwood was not more 
than four feet from me, and yet we 
never dared speak—only watched and 
tried to see through the darkness, 
and prayed for morning or light en- 
ough to see to shoot. Yet, what were 
we to hope for with the coming of 
daylight? We knew that they were 


ten to one against us. Still, it would 


be better than the great disadvantage 
at which they had us. And the un- 
certainty!—anything was better than 
that. 

“ Morning came at last, and what a 
sight it revealed! There was poor 
Watkins, shot through the temple and 
unconscious, but crawling around on 
his elbows and knees; Bostwick, shot 
all to pieces, but still alive, and five 
others wounded; the men scattered 
all about the camp-ground, face 
downward, with cocked rifles and re- 
volvers in hand, eagerly watching the 
bushes and ravine from which the 
fatal fire hadcome. Five horses were 
dead, and six or seven others had ar- 
rows sticking into them. On the side 
of the mountain, in plain sight, were 
the Indians, moving around among 
the trees and rocks. With the ap- 


proach of day, the cowardly wretches 
had quietly retreated up the ravine 
to the side of the mountain, out of 
danger, yet keeping in sight, so as to 
watch our every movement. We were 
in the most trying and desperate sit- 
uation, surrounded by merciless In- 
dians, hundreds of miles from the 
nearest white men, with the whole 
tribe between us and our homes, and 
with seven of our little band woun- 
ded—two fatally and three others se- 
verely. We gathered into a little 
knot to talk over the events of the 
night and to ascertain the extent of 
our wounds. This done, I asked Jim 
(as our captain was familiarly called 
among us) what we had better do. 
He answered: ‘ Have a hot cup of cof-. 
fee first. We will all feel better, and 
will then decide.’ 

“T forgot to mention that, just at 
the break of day, and as we were 
about rising to our feet, an Indian 
sent a last arrow right into our midst, 
from a greater distance up the ravine. 
Jim instantly seized his rifle and 
started tocut him off from the moun- 
tain, by getting between him and 
those above; but he proved too quick 
and escaped. According to instruc- 
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tions, we proceeded to make a fire 
and prepare some coffee, although 
none of us felt like either drinking or 
eating. 

“Within a radius of thirty or forty 
feet of where Underwood and I had 
been lying, I picked up forty-eight 
arrows, and the tents were completely 
riddled. Probably three hundred 
balls and arrows 
them. 

“Having drank our coffee, we held a 
council of war—or, rather, got to- 
gether to hear what Jim suggested, 
which was that it would be hopeless 
to try to return to Bannack the way 
we had come, as we would not only 
have the bloodhounds up on the side 
of the mountain after us, but the 
whole Crow nation that we had 
passed three weeks before. There- 
fore, we would have to return by the 
way of South Pass and Fort Bridger, 
although it was some ten or twelve 
hundred miles, and part of it overa 
totally unexplored country, inhabited 
by the hostile Sioux—which fact, Jim 
said, ‘would prevent the red devils 
up there’ (pointing to them) ‘from 
following us more than seventy-five 
ora hundred miles; and we might, 
by a scratch, miss the others.’ 

“The route being decided upon, 
we determined to wait until noon, or 
later, to see the last of poor Watkins, 
Bostwick and Bell, by which time we 
thought they would breathe their 
last. The other wounded we thought 
could all ride. We also decided that 
we would throw away all our outfit 


passed through 
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but five or six days’ rations, to lighten 
up the packs, for the purpose of rid- 
ing our horses seventy-five miles the 
first twenty-four hours, the object 
being to get the Indians following us 
too far from their main camp to re- 
turn .for . reinforcements,.. should 
they succeed in surrounding us 
and compelling us to entrench 
ourselves. Jim then said it was im- 
portant to show the Indians that we 
had ‘good medicine’ and that ‘our 
hearts were not on the ground,’ by 
challenging them then and there for a 
fight, stating that he didn’t know 
whether they would fight or not, ‘but 
that if it was Bannacks or Snakes, 
they would give us a brush;’ but that 
‘he was not familiar enough with the 
Crows to know whether they would 
or not; but if they did, we had as 
well fight them there as anywhere, 
and it would have a good effect on 
them in their future attacks.’ We 
then proceeded to throw away all but 
six days’ rations and a few other 
necessary articles, and, being all 
ready to start, we prepared for the 
fight. But before going out, Geery, 
Underwood and myself, who belonged 
to the ‘fraternity,’ had a little side- 
talk, which resulted in each one de- 
claring that if he got mortally woun- 
ded, he would reserve one shot that 
should prevent unnecessary sacrifice 
of the party by remaining to defend 
‘aman that must soon die anyway, 
and also to prevent torture, if cap- 
tured. In order to ascertain when 
we were morgally wounded, we agreed 
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to have Jim examine and decide. On 
the other hand, we agreed to remain 
by and defend each other as long as 
there was hope of the wounded man 
living. This understood, we talked it 
over with Jim, and finally with all the 
rest, who all came to the same agree- 
ment, 

“This fearful determination was 
prompted by our desperate situation, 
as it then seemed impossible for any 
of us to escape; but we all had a great 
desire for some of the party to do so 
and report where, when and how we 
died. We felt absolutely desperate 
and reckless, yet determined that 
some of us should live to report our 
fate, if a brave resistance could do it. 

“T doubt if there was a single one 
who thought he would be the fortu- 
nate one to escape; but there was no 
desponding or lamenting; all were 
resolved to die fighting. Our captain 
said he thought about half of us 
would live to tell the tale by keeping 
cool, sticking close together, and 
every man doing his duty. All being 
ready, we started in single file for an 
elevated plateau about three hundred 
yards off, and diagonally toward the 
Indians—a forlorn hope, indeed! but 
resolute and determined. Arriving 
at the place he had selected for the 
fight, our captain went through the 
whole manual of signs, calling them 
cowards, thieves, murderers and 


everything else, and defied them to 
come down and fight us. At first they 
signalled an acceptance, and began 
moving around, as though they were 
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coming, but finally settled down 
again behind rocks and trees, evi- 
dently concluding they would wait a 
better chance. After waiting until 
satisfied they would not come, we re- 
turned tocamp. It was now about 
three p.m., and Jim said we would 
soon have to start. Bell had given 
up all his valuables, and given me di- 
rections what to do with his property 
if I escaped; and when Jim felt his 
pulse, he expressed surprise at not 
finding him sinking, yet, from the na- 
ture of his wounds, he could not 
hope for his life. On asking him if 
he didn’t think he could ride, he ex- 
pressed a willingness to try, saying 
he might go a little ways, at any rate. 
While helping Beli on a horse, poor 
Bostwick blew his brains out. Geery, 
who was sleeping with him, said that 
when Bostwick found he was shot, he 
asked him (Geery) to cock his revol- 
ver and put it in his right hand, stat- 
ing that he wanted to sell his life as 
dearly as possible; that he had not 
long to live, but would save some of 
the Indians. He was sinking rapidly, 
and refused to let us try to put him 
on a horse, saying that it was utterly 
useless, and would increase his suffer- 
ings for nothing, as it was impossible 
for him to live. This was some time 
before; and the report of his pistol 
surprised me, as I supposed him to 
be in a dying condition, 

“ Succeeding at last in getting Bell 
on a horse, we started slowly off, as, 
of course, he could not go fast. Rid- 
ing up to Jim, I said I believed Bell 
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would live. To which he replied that 
he feared not, that it was only a spas- 
modic effort, and that he would prob- 
ably fall dead off his horse within an 
hour or so. 

“As we began to move, the Indians 
mounted their ponies and moved 
along parallel to us, but out of gun- 
shot. Bell apparently got stronger; 
and when we reached a little stream 
about five miles from our camp, Jim 
called a halt for consultation and a 


further examination of Bell’s pulse — 


and wounds;—after which he an- 
nounced that there was a show for his 
life; therefore, we would camp right 
there and then, and give Bell a chance 
to recruit up, adding that we would 
stay by him at all hazards, so long as 
there was hope for his life, but that 
it would now be impossible for us to 
go more than fifteen or twenty miles 
aday. This wasa serious and des- 
perate change in our plans, as we had 
thrown away nearly all our provisions, 
expecting to go seventy-five miles in 
the first twenty-four hours, and thus 
get beyond reinforcements to, and, 
possibly, out of reach of the Indians, 
who were at that moment gathering 
about us on the hills. Still, the men 
all cheerfully and heartily endorsed 
the captain’s resolution; and we ac- 
cordingly halted and remained some 
two or three hours, getting supper 
and allowing Bell to rest.” 

On May 14th they traveled twenty 
miles, having difficulty in getting 
through the snow. When they halted 
for supper, Geery shot himself acci- 
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dentally with his riflle. He had 
taken it up by the muzzle and pulled 
it toward him, when it was discharged, 
giving him a mortal wound. With 
cool heroism, he soon blew his brains 
out, so that his comrades could bury 
him before dark and leave the place. 
They saw signs of danger all about 
them, and the story in detail would 
make a volume of exceeding interest; 
but they kept bravely on, day after 
day. On the 15th, Stuart says: “We 
suffered much for water, Bell in par- 
ticular.” On the 17th: ‘Snow very 
bad. Had to tread roads with our 
feet for our horses. Our wounded 
men are doing well. It will be a 
scratch if any of the party are seen 
any more.” On the 18th: “We have 
not seen any Indian sign for several 
days. Our horses are used up.” The 
21st: “Rough living; no bread. It 
is getting so scarce that we don’t eat 
it every meal.” The 23d: “Saw 
plenty of fresh moccasin-tracks near 
camp. I suppose it is a war party of 
Crows, and some of us will have to 
go up the spout to-night.” Luckily, 
this prediction did not come true. 
The 25th: “Saw fresh Indian signs 
again. Those devils seem to be eter- 
nally after us.” On the 26th they 
discovered wagon-tracks; and on the 
28th they came in sight of the old 
_ emigrant or overland road to Califor- 
nia. ‘Great was the excitement. We 
all felt mighty good.” They soon 
came in sight of a train of teams, and 
“the boys couldn’t stand it any 
longer, but gave vent to their feelings 
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in all kinds of motions and noises,” 
They soon joined the emigrants, and 
were made welcome to their camp 
and provisions. Although it was the 
22d of June before they reached Ban- 
nack City, their great dangers and 
adventures ended when they joined 
the train. ‘Everybody was glad to 


see us,” is Captain Stuart’s conclu- 


sion, ‘and we were glad to see every- 
body, although our hair and beards 
had grown so, and we were so dilapi- 
dated generally that scarcely any one 
knew us at first. And no wonder; for 
we had ridden sixteen hundred miles, 
and, for the last twelve hundred, with- 
out tents or even achange of clothes.” 
SEELYE A. WILLSON. 
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VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE.* 


HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE MORE 


IMPORTANT VERSIONS AND EDITIONS. 


XIX. 


1584. 

In this year Plantin published an 
edition of the Psalms of David in 
Greek and Latin; and the Acts of the 
Apostles were printed in Greek and 
Latin at Paris by Berunatus. It was 
dedicated to Henry III. 

An edition of the Bible was printed 
in Wendish at Wittemberg by Hans 
Kraffts Erben. Attempts seem to 
have been made at an early period to 
translate portions of the Scriptures 
into this language. During the pre- 
vious decade a translation of the 
Seven Penitential Psalms was at- 
tempted by an unknown pastor of one 
of the churches. The Latin term 
Venedi, with its corresponding Ger- 
man form, Wenden, originally applied 
indiscriminately to all the members 
of the Sclavonic family, has become 
the specific appellation of a Sclavonic 
tribe located in Upper and Lower 
Lusatia, or Lusace, as it is called in 
French, which was an ancient terri- 
tory of Germany, divided into the 
margravates of Upper Lusatia and 
Lower Lusatia. It originally be- 
longed to Bohemia, but subsequently 


* Copyrighted, 1889, by Chas. W. Darling. 


it fell to Saxony, and remained with 
it until 1815, when Russia received 
the whole of Neider Lausitz. The 
dialect of Upper Lusatia closely re- 
sembles Bohemian; and that of Lower 
Lusatia is more like Polish. In both 
dialects, the use of the article and 
various peculiarities of construction 
have been borrowed from the Ger- 
man; yet, the characteristics of the 
original Sclavonic are still so fully 
1etained as to make the language 
spoken by the peasantry easily under- 
stood by Russians, The German lan- 
guage, however, is very generally 
used by the wealthier classes, and 
will, in all probability, eventually 
supersede the Wendish. 

An edition of the Bible was printed 
in Icelandic and published by some 
of the inhabitants of Iceland, among 
whom was Thorlakson. The ancient 
language of the Scandinavians was 
planted in Iceland by the Norwegian 
refugees in the ninth century. The 
insular and remote position of Ice- 
land, and its consequent isolation 
from intercourse with other nations, 
have caused the language to be pre- 
served in the utmost purity; and so 
few are the changes which the lapse 
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of time has effected in its structure 
that the humblest Icelandic peasant 
can read and understand the most 
ancient written documents extant in 
the island. By means of the Icelandic, 
the connection of the Scandinavian 
was intimately associated with the 
Gothic, Alemannic, Francic and other 
cognate dialects. No version of the 
Scriptures was made in Icelandic be- 
fore the Reformation, although the 
ancient compendium of Scriptural 
history, entitled the St/orn, has some- 
times been mistaken for a Biblical 
translation. Oddur Gotshalkson, son 
of a bishop of Holum, was the first 
person who attempted a version of 
the Bible in the Icelandic language. 
Although a native of Iceland, he was 
educated in Norway, at which time 
his attention was arrested by the 
truths which were then exciting a 
general sensation throughout the 
north of Europe. It is said that for 
three successive nights Oddur 
prostrated himself before the 
Father of Lights, beseeching Him 
to open the eyes of his under- 
standing, and to show him whether 
the principles of Rome or those of 
Luther were sent from Heaven. The 
result of his prayers and meditations 
was a deep-rooted conviction that the 
cause of the reformer was the cause 
of God; and, with the view of obtain- 
ing further information, he repaired 
to Germany, for the purpose of at- 
tending the lectures of Luther and 
Melancthon. On his return to Ice- 
land, he entered upon a translation 


of the Scriptures; and, to avoid per- 
secution, he commenced his labors in 
a cow-house, remote from the habita- 
tions of men. He completed a version 
of the New Testament, but, finding it 
impossible, from the state of public 
opinion, to print it in Iceland, he 
sailed for Denmark, and published it 
at Copenhagen, under the patronage 
of Christian III. The translation was 
made from the Vulgate, except in a 
few passages where Oddur mistrusted 
that version, and where he conse- 
quently followed Luther. Besides 
the New Testament, Oddur is believed 
to have translated a portion of the 
Old Testament; but the only part of 
this latter translation which he com- 
mitted to the press was the fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah, printed at Copen- 
hagen, with short expository notes, at 
the close of the sixth decade of the 
sixteenth century. 

Four years later, Olaf Hialtetson, 
the first Lutheran bishop of Holum, 
published the Gospels and Epistles 
in the order appointed to be read in 
the churches; but this was simply a 
reprint from Oddivi’s version. Then 
followed a translation of the Proverbs 
of Solomon and the book of Sirach, 
which were published at Holum, by 
Gissur Eincerson, the first Lutheran 
bishop of Skalhalt. This version of 
the Proverbs was made from Luther’s 
translation, except in a few passages 
where it follows the Vulgate. At 
length the entire Bible was printed in 
Icelandic, at Holum, as stated above, 
and the work was conducted by Gud- 
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brand Thorlakson, bishop of Holum. 
It is not known what share this pre- 
late had in the translation, but the 
expense of the edition, which con- 
sisted of one thousand copies, partly 
by a munificent donation from Fred- 
erick II., of Denmark, and partly by 
the collection of a rix-dollar from 
every church in the island. This ver- 
sion has been called a faithful mirror 
of Luther’s version, and on account of 
the purity of its diction it is still held 
in high esteem. 

An edition of the entire Scriptures 
in Carniolan, was printed under di- 
rection of Dalmatin in parallel col- 
umns with the German text. This 
edition was designed for the Protes- 
tants of Carinthia and Carniola. This 


dialect is spoken in the Austrian pro- 
vinces of Carinthia, Carinola, and 
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Styria. It bears a strong resemblance 
to old Scalvonic and has been vernac- 
ular in those regions since the fifth 
century, but was not put in written 
form until about the time of the Re- 
formation. Truber, a canon in Car- 
niola, was the first to write in this 
dialect. In the prosecution of his 
zealous labors he met with opposition 
so strong that he was compelled to 
take refuge with Christopher, Duke 
of Wurtemburg, who had opened an 
asylum in his dominions for the per- 
secuted. Here Truber completed the 
translation of the New Testament 
into Carniolan, which he had com- 
menced some time previously, He 
translated from the Latin, German 
and Italian versions, for he was un- 
acquainted with the original Greek. 
CHARLES W. DaRLING. 


3 (To be Continued.) 
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SUCCESSFUL MEN 


OF DENVER. 


AMOR A. MCKNIGHT. 


Denver, both as a city of itself, 
and as the commercial and financial 
center of an immense area of country, 
is an embodiment of the American 
pluck that has filled the western half 
of our continent with such splendid 
monuments of enterprise within the 
last twenty-five years; and many of 
the men who have predicted such re- 
sults are still in their prime, and in 
the forefront of affairs. Denver, as 
these pages have already shown, is 
full of such men, and few have done 
more in various fields of labor within 
a given time than the stirring and en- 
ergetic citizen whose name is given 
above. 

Amor A. McKnight is still a young 
man, who is only eleven years older 
than when he became a resident of 
Colorado. Few there are, if any, who 
began life in this then comparatively 
new country, under more adverse cir- 
cumstances. Bnt pluck and energy, 
and an indomitable will, characterized 
his boyhood and have been a part of 
all his after life; especially since the 
day he entered the employ of W. F. 
Thompson as teamster in the lumber 
region—and as a reward of merit he 


has steadily advanced to places of: 


trust by his employers; first to ship- 


ping-clerk, and then to the successive 
positions of bookkeeper, traveling 
salesman and manager. The position 
last-named he held when Mr. Thomp- 
son sold out the business, and Mr. 
McKnight became manager for Mr. 
Thompson’s_ successor, and _ con- 
tinued as such until he was placed 
in nomination by the Republi- 
cans of Denver, for the office of city 
auditor, an office similar to that of 
comptroller in cities of the east. 

Mr. McKnight was elected comp- 
troller in 1887, and re-elected in 1889, 
and is therefore the present incum- 
bent of that honorable and responsi- 
ble position. 

He has also been conspicuously 
identified with severai large enter- 
prises, of which he has been the head 
and the moving spirit, notably among 
which have been those described in 
the following: He purchased what 
is known as Murray Hill, for $20,000, 
and in thirty-eight days thereafter 
sold the same for $32,500. He then 
bought Villa Park for $191,000 and 
subsequently closed it out to a syndi- 
cate, in which he retains a large 
ownership, for $225,000. This syndi- 
cate has in contemplation extensive 
improvements, among which is the 
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construction of an electric street rail- 
way from the central part of the city 
to and through Villa Park, which was 
to be completed on or about Febru- 
ary 1, 1891. Add to this the fact that 
running water is being conducted to 
every part of the addition, and it will 
be seen that it becomes one of the 
most desirable as well as delightful 
pieces of property in or about Den- 


ver. 
Villa Park already has many beau- 
tiful houses, a commodious school 
house, a handsome church, and a 
first-class hotel. 
Mr. McKnight, in company with 
others, purchased Arlington Park in 
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November for $276,000, and in the 
June following they declared a divi- 
dend of two hundred per cent.; and 
they still retain enough of the prop- 
erty to realize them one hundred and 
twenty-five per cent. additional. 
Fifty houses have been built on this 
property, no one of which cost less 
than $3,500. 

Mr. McKnight is also the head of 
the firm of McKnight, Best & Co., 
dealers in real estate, loans, and in- 
vestments, and their handsomely 
equipped office is in the new Ernest 
& Cranmer building, in Denver, 
where the large and increasing busi- 
ness of the firm is transacted. 


WILLIAM ARTHUR WILLARD. 


Wuen William Arthur Willard 
passed out of life, in the early days 
of 1891, the general feeling was that 
Denver and Colorado had lost a 
valued citizen, the courts a faithful 
officer and the people a faithful 
friend. Although he had not long 
been a citizen of the State, he had 
won a prominent place, and, better 
than that, the respect of the com- 
munity of which he had become a 
part. 

Mr. Willard was born at Lynn, 
Mass., on June 24th, 1846. He wasa 
lineal descendant of Major Simon 
Willard, who was born at Horsmon- 


den county, England. The family 
name is itself descriptive of some of 
the qualities that have been the heir- 
looms of its sons, the name Willard 
signifying “will hard,” or astern and 
determined will. 

Major Simon Willard arrived in 
Boston in May, 1634. In 1637 he was 
commissioned lieutenant-command- 
ant of the first military company in 
Concord, and was the town’s first 
representative to the general court, 
and until his death was assistant of 
the colony, and was also for many 
years a celebrated surgeon. He died 
in December, 1755, leaving a numer- 
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ous progeny. His sons all became 
prominently identified with the busi- 
ness and professional interests of 
Massachusetts. 

William A. Willard, when quite 
young, was taken by his parents to 
Boston, and soon after to Taunton, 
in the same State, where they made 
their home. The son was given a 
good practical education, and, after 
leaving the high school, was for a 
time employed in a hardware store 
in Taunton; and at the age of seven- 
teen he entered the employ of the 
“Taunton branch”—now a part of 
the Old Colony Railroad—where he 
was employed in the superintendent’s 
office. 

He was in the employ of this com- 
pany nine years, beginning as office- 
boy, and was successively promoted 
to the positions of ticket clerk, assist- 
ant bookkeeper, and, finally, chief 
clerk in the general freight depart- 
ment, which place he resigned to ac- 
cept a position as general agent for 
the Old Colony Railroad in Taunton. 
Here he also had charge of three 
other stations. He afterwards be- 
came acting division superintendent 
of the Middleborough branch of the 
same road. This latter appointment 
was made at the death of Mr. A. E. 
Swasey, with whom he had formerly 
served as office-boy. 

Mr. Willard remained with this 
company until he resigned in Febru- 
ary, 1879. His resignation was 
brought about by reason of the con- 
solidation of the Boston, Clinton & 


Pittsburgh Railroad with the Old 
Colony, by the terms of which his 
principal station was closed and a 
portion of the business diverted to the 
B. C. & P. depots. 

For some time previous to this, Mr. 
Willard had been engaged in the ex- 
press business between Taunton and 
Boston, until his losses, incurred 
through his inability to compete with 
the wealthy railroad companies and 
to withstand what he called the per- 
secutions of the same, led him to dis- 
continue it; and, when that was done, 
he set out to find new fields of labor, 
which he looked for in the west. 

When he left the fields in which he 
had labored so long and well, he did 
not lack for evidences that he stood 
high in the estimation of his neigh- 
bors. His old military company, of 
which he was at one time captain, es- 
corted him to the depot as a guard of 
honor. He made St. Paul his objec- 
tive point, at which place he remained 
for but a short time. He proceeded 
to Omaha, in response to an offer of 
the agency at Denver station, to which 
he had been recommended by the Hon. 
F, L. Ames, of Boston. 

He arrived in Denver on November 
23d, 1879, and took immediate charge 
ot the Denver station. The termina- 
tion of this engagement was attended 
with much unpleasantness, in conse- 
quence of irregular conduct on the 
part of one who was employed under 
Mr. Willard as cashier. This official 
had been employed without Mr. Wil- 
lard’s knowledge or consent; and 
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when a shortage of several thousand 
dollars was traced to him, the rail- 
road company sought to hold Mr. 
Willard responsible because the of- 
fence had been committed by one who 
was technically Mr. Willard’s subor- 
dinate. But Mr. Willard took the 
matter into the courts, and was ex- 
onerated from all monetary or moral 
obligation, the company expressly 
withdrawing all claims in the matter. 
Mr. Willard was given a substantial 
. evidence of the respect he had won in 
the new community of the west by 
the appointment to the office of clerk 
of the United States Circuit and Dis- 
trict Courts. He held this position 
until his death, which occurred on 
January 22d, 1891. His loss was re- 
cognized as that of the community at 
large; and Judge Hallet of the 
United States Court but voiced the 
general verdict when he declared 
from the bench that the loss was one 
that must cause general sorrow. 
“The court,” he declared, “ sorrow- 
fully announces the death of Mr. Wil- 
liam A. Willard, which occurred soon 
after eight o’clock last evening, at his 
residence in this city. In making this 
announcement, the court desires to 
record its appreciation of his faithful 
and efficient services and of his hon- 
orable conduct in office. Mr. Willard 
was a man of integrity, diligent in 
every duty and loyal to every good 
purpose. His death is an occasion of 
sincere sorrow to all officers of the 
court.” 
- The following, from the Denver 


Republican, gives a number of pertin- 
ent facts in regard to Mr. Wil.ard’s 
life and death: 

“Mr. Willard was taken sick about 
two months since, but has never at 
any time been regarded as in a dan- 
gerous condition; and the announce- 
ment of his demise will be learned 
with surprise by his large circle of 
friends. He was feeling somewhat 
better yesterday morning, and had 
expressed his intention of sitting up 
during the day. 

“The deceased was a man of genial 
disposition, and made, in his lifetime, 
a host of friends. Among the Wood- 
men of the city he was particularly 
popular. He was one of the original 
charter members of the Pioneer Camp, 
Denver, No. 230, and has always been 
a faithful and patriotic member of 
this well-known fraternity. Upon the 
election of F. A. Falkenburg as Head 
Consul, Mr. Willard was appointed 
his chief adviser; and he occupied 
that position, with credit to himself 
and honor to the order, up to the time 
of his death. Mr. Willard was also a 
member of other fraternal organiza- 
tions. 

“Mr. Willard was, in appearance, a 
fine-looking man, and was possessed 
of a courtly demeanor almost Ches- 
terfieldian. Indeed, the sorrows of 
his life, under which he bore up nobly, 
developed to an extraordinary degree 
the dignity in his character. Out of 
adversity he wrought a dignity be- 
coming any man.” 

A. N. Towne. 
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CHICAGO PRIOR TO 


1840. 


A STURDY YOUTH——-NOT A BABY. 


Vill. 


On January 23, 1837, two days after 
the extract appeared in the American, 
quoted in the previous chapter, a 
select body of citizens, both sobered 
and sobering, but filled with ‘faith and 
fire, notwithstanding, assembled in 
the third story of a brick building, 
southeast corner of Lake and Clark 
streets. The hall in which the meet- 
ing was held was neat—it was con- 
sidered one of the finest in the West, 
in those days—a prophesy of our Audi- 
torium, given up to concerts, mass 
meetings and very select occasions. 
Below was a job printing establish- 
ment, and below that an imposing 
array of retail stores, displayed 
through glass, each pane of which 
might have been 32x24 inches! The 
hall gave the name to the building, 
which, although not the largest, was, 
in many respects, the most famous in 
Chicago for many years. It was fam- 
ous, because, in after years, famous 
men made it so; and when those of 
the rising generation learn that it was 
known throughout the West as the 
Saloon Building, they must disabuse 
their minds of the very vulgar notion 
that a saloon is necessarily wrapped 


in the fumes of beer and whiskey. 
The fathers of Chicago knew more 
than that. The first of Webster’s 
dictionaries had been upon the mar- 
ket for several years, and they doubt- 
less consulted it and learned that 
Saloon may mean a theatre, a large 
hall, a palace, and everything grand. 

The object of the meeting, which 
was called by order of President 
Williams of the Town Board, was to 
put the finishing touches to the pro- 
posed city Charter, and start it on its 
journey to Vandalia’s shaking cap- 
itol, where the Legislature was then 
in session. About a month after the 
precious charter had been dispatched 
to the State capital by special mess- 
enger, via the stage coach, the Inter- 
nal Improvement Act passed into 
law. On March 4 the charter, making 
Chicago a city, was approved by the 
Legislature, and an election was held 
on the 2d of May. The result of the 
709 votes cast in the six wards indi- 
cated that even as against John H. 
Kinzie, William B. Ogden wasa great 
favorite. 

The successful ticket was as fol- 
lows: Mayor, Wm. B. Ogden; Alder- 
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men, First Ward, J. C. Goodhue and 
Francis C. Sherman; Second Ward, 
John S. C. Hogan and Peter 
Bolles; Third Ward, J. D. Caton; 
Fourth Ward, A. Pierce and Francis 
H. Taylor; Fifth Ward, B. Ward; 
Sixth Ward, S. Jackson and Hiram 
Pearsons. 

At that time Mr. Ogden was at the 
head of a loan and trust agency, 
was largely interested in real estate 
for himself and Eastern friends, was 
a splendid railroad advocate, and 
was already enduring, with fortitude, 
the pressure of the collapse which was 
to bear upon him more heavily at a 
later day. Francis C. Sherman, who 


was to be a mayor after 1840, was a 
manufacturer of brick, and awake to 


every busines opportunity. The 
genial and popular Mr. Hogan was a 
business man and ex-postmaster, his 
successor to the government position 
having been appointed two months be- 
fore the election. Asahel Pierce 
manufactured plows, being Chicagu’s 
pioneer in the making of agri- 
cultural implements. He was a sturdy 
young Vermonter. Samuel Jackson 
was the contractor who erected our 
first lighthouse (which fell before it 
was built), and, at the time of his 
election, I understand that he was a 
foreman of the harbor improvements, 
Hiram Pearsons was the real estate 
rusher of the North side, and through 
the period of hard times into which 
Chicago had entered, he kept many 
workmen employed in cleaning, grub- 
bing, and grading the streets in his 


addition. He kept out of bankruptcy, 
however, until after 1840; so that we 
will leave him, in 1837, full of life, but 
somewhat anxious. Mr. Caton, the 
popular young lawyer and Justice of 
the Peace, had also too much of his 
means wrapped up in real estate, and 
with the other members of the City 
Government, had begun to fear that 
he might be far on the road to bank- 
ruptcy. 

The most substantial men who 
could be put forth as Chicago’s repre- 
sentatives were hanging over the 
chasm of ruin, and they knewit. Still 
they did not hesitate to assume further 
indebtedness in behalf of the city. 
The treasury could not expose $2,000 
in cash, but the city fathers leased a 
room in the Saloon Building for five 
years—the first City Hall—and then, 
with perfect nonchalance, called upon 
the State Bank of Illinois for a $25,- 
ooo loan. The State Bank politely 
declined to bear Chicago upon its 
shoulders as well as Illinois, and the 
city thereupon issued some scrip in 
denominations of $1, $2, and $3. 

That the State Bank was not want- 
ing in civic pride, but merely had a 
correct conception of its own condi- 
tion of affairs, was evident to every- 
body when, in July, the Legislature 
passed an act withholding the hand of 
any depositor who should be tempted 
to draw out his paper based on specie. 
Any such proceeding was to be sus- 
pended until the end, at least, of the 
next session of the assembly. Thus, 
it was hoped, that the extension of 
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the internal improvements would pro- 
gress. Briefly concluding this dark 
matter, however, which was the back- 
ground to the financial distresses of 
Chicago, it can now be stated that 
the Bank and the improvement 
struggled on until the Fall of 1839, 
when they fell together. The Inter. 
nal Improvement Act was repealed, 
and the Bank, with its various bran- 
ches, was “wound up’—in financial 
parlance, suspended specie payments. 
And very little had the State to show 
for the $6,000,000 which had been ex- 
pended on her internal improvements, 
not only little to show for it, but her 
credit was almost gone. Work upon 
the Illinois and Michigan Canal went 
on, although the embarrassment of 
1839 prompted its commissioners to 
issue over $300,000 in scrip, the 
denomination ranging from $1 to 
$100, 

Never before was such hope in the 
business world—such a firm pushing 
along of the inevitable! The Mich- 
igan banks had burst, the Illinois 
bubbles had broken, and from over- 
confidence in notes, and bonds, and 
scrip, and land values, and drafts 
upon the future, people were swing- 
ing to the shocking and ruinous ex- 
treme of under-confidence, and yet 
all reports to the contrary notwith- 
standing, the majority of Western 
business men, Western speculators, 
and Western thinkers were honest 
in their promises and their expecta- 
tions. 

The small element, however,howled 
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the loudest when the pinch came, cry- 
ing, like babies, that they had not re- 
ceived value for the money loaned 
them and that they should not be 
forced to pay tor the stuff which they 
had eaten. It was particularly fortu- 
nate for Chicago that her strongest 
men early took a decided stand 
against this spirit of repudiation. 
Wm. B. Ogden, John Wentworth, 
her most brilliant lawyer and one of 
the most eloquent in the country, S. 
Lisle Smith, Edward G. Ryan, long 
afterwards Chief Justice of the Wis- 
consin Supreme Court; Judge Caton, 
Benjamin W. Raymond, a prominent 
business man from New York, during 
the first of his residence deeply em- 


barrassed, and mayor of Chicago in 
1839; John H. Kinzie and others of 
like calibre, in the midst of the finan- 
cial gloom, fought like men for the 


honor of their city. Mayor Ogden 
was the leader of the men, and the 
part he took is thus described in the 
Chicago Magazine, published in 1857, 
when he-was rich and honored and at 
the head of more vast enterprises 
than any other person in the North- 
west; 

“There is no brighter page in Mr. 
Ogden’s history than that which re- 
cords his devotion to the preservation 
of the public credit. , The first time 
that we recollect to have heard him 
address a public meeting was in the 
fall of 1837, while he held the office of 
mayor. Some frightened debtors, 
assisted by a few demagogues, had 
called a meeting to take measures to 
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have the courts suspended, or some 
way devised by which the compulsory 
fulfilment of their engagements 
be deferred beyond that period so 
tedious to creditors, known as the 
Law’s Delay. They sought by legis- 
lative action—or Relief Laws—to 
virtually suspend for a season, the col- 
lection of debts. An inflammatory 
and ad captandum speech had been 
made. The meeting. which was com- 
posed chiefly of debtors, seemed quite 
excited, and many were rendered 
almost desperate by the recital of de- 
signing men, of their sufferings and 
pecuniary danger. During the excite- 
ment the mayor was called for. He 


stepped forward and exhorted his 


fellow citizen not to commit the folly 
of proclaiming their own dishonor. 
He besought those who were embar- 
rassed to bear up against adverse cir- 
cumstances with the courage of men, 
remembering that no misfortune was 
so great as one’s own personal dis- 
honor. That it were better for them 
to conceal their misfortunes than to 
proclaim them ; reminding them that 
many a fortress had saved itself by 
the courage of its immates and their 
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determination to conceal its weakened 
condition, when if its real state had 
been made known, its destruction 
would have been inevitable and 
immediate. ‘Above all things’ said 
he, ‘do not tarnish the honor of our 
infant city.’ 

“To the credit of Chicago, be it 
said that this first attempt at Repud- 
iation Relief met, from a majority of 
that meeting and from our citizens, 
a rebuff no less pointed than de- 
served, and those who attempted it re- 
ceived merited contempt.” 

The spirit shown by Mayor Ogden 
and his cohort, which defended the 
credit of youthful Chicago, did much 
not only to inspire confidence but to 
convince the community that hard 
work and untiring industry would 
place it upon firm grourd again. 
Although the fall in values tempor- 
arily ruined many such good citizens 
as Mr. Caton, who bravely fought the 
battle, others, such as Messrs. Ogden 
and Raymond, came out of the fray 
with their colors in shreds, but still 
flying. 

H. G. CurTLer. 
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STILES BURTON, 


THERE was a great infusion of new 
blood into the little city of Chicago, 
in 1836. The knowledge of its exis- 
tance had by that time reached the 
Eastern States, and the impression 
that it was destined to bea place of 
some consequence, had become preva- 
lent among intelligent people who 
understood something of the resour- 
ces of the great western portion of the 
territory of the United States, to the 
young men of New York, Pennsylva- 
nia, and the New England States. 

Ever on the alert to better their 
conditions and multiply their chances 
of success in life, the outlook was par- 
ticularly attractive, and it was this 
class of enterprising young men, rep- 
resented in various professions, trades 
and commercial pursuits, which con- 
tributed most largely to the addition 
made to Chicago’s population in that 
year. 

Among all those who came to Chi- 
cago, to begin life here in the first 
year of its corporate existence, none 
came more admirably equipped for a 
successful career than Stiles Burton, 
who began at that date the business 
of merchandising, and for many years 
thereafter was conspicuously identi- 
fied with the trade and commerce of 
the city. 


Mr. Burton was born in the town of 
Trumbull, Conn., April 6, 1808, and 
was the son of Eli Burton,a New 
England farmer. He remained on 
the farm on which he was born— 
which had been the home of one or 
two generations of his ancestors—un- 
til he was fifteen years of age, by 
which time he had acquired a good 
English education, and become 
thoroughly conversant with pretty 
much all kinds of farm labor. He 
evinced a fondness for commercial 
rather than agricultural pursuits, 
however, and in his sixteenth year, 
entered the employ of a French wine 
merchant as a clerk, going with him 
to Charleston, S. C. He remained 
there two years, and embraced the 
opportunity which this association 
afforded him to gain a knowledge of 
the French language, at the same 
time that he was acquiring his busi- 
ness education. 

The two years which he spent at 
Charleston ended his experience as an 
employe, and thereafter he was en- 
gaged in business on his own ac- 
count. In 1835 he returned to Con- 
necticut, and notwithstanding the 
fact that he still lacked three years 
of having attained his majority, he 
began business for himself in the town 
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of Bridgeport. His father had died 
when he was eight years of age, leav- 
ing what was considered among the 
Connecticut farmers a moderate for- 
tune, to his family. His mother, who 
continued to reside at the old home- 
stead in Trumbull—in a quaint old 
house which is still in existance— 
aided him in his earliest business ven- 
ture, which he managed with gratify- 
ing success. 

While the business which he car- 
ried on at that time was of modest 
proportions, it was so conducted that 
each year added something to his re- 
sources and enabled him to extend 
his operations. In other words, it 


may be said he began life for himself 


thorougly imbued at the same time, 
with New England enterprise, and 
New England conservatism. Am- 
bitious to build up a fortune, he was 
at the same time cautious about jeop- 
ardizing that which he had already 
had, and trusted as little as possible 
to the element of chance. 

In 1834 he disposed of his business 
in Bridgeport and removed to Mon- 
treal, Canada, where he was engaged 
in merchandising during the two 

years immediately preceding his com- 
_ ing to Chicago. The principal ad- 
vantage he derived from this change 
of location, was that of being thrown 
among people who spoke the French 
language. Although his school days 
had been cut short by his early appli- 
cation to business pursuits, he hada 
natural fondness for reading and 
study, and had neglected no opportu- 
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nity for self-culture. His two years’ 
residence in Montreal rounded out 
his knowledge of the French to such 
an extent that he became able both to 
read and speak the language fluently, 
and in later years he spent much of 
his leisure time reading the French 
authors in the original text. 

The transfer of his business from 
Montreal to Chicago, was made by 
Mr. Burton, in thespring of 1836. He 
arrived in the city in May of that 
year, leased one of the frame business 
blocks on Lake street, and engaged 
in the wholesale grocery trade, be- 
coming one of the pioneers in that 
branch of business. For the next 
five years he applied himself sedu- 
lously to the work of building up a 
large commercial establishment, and 
in this he was eminently successful, 
notwithstanding the fact that he had 
to pass through a period memorable 
for the general business depression 
which existed in the west. His excel- 
lent credit, strict integrity, and con- 
servative business methods, carried 
him safely through this critical pe- 
riod, and the year 1841, found him 
in possession of a comfortable for- 
tune, built up on the few hundred 
dollars with which he had engaged in 
trade at Bridgeport. 

His health having become impaired, 
he retired temporarly from business 
in 1841, and went to Europe, where 
he traveled extensively for the next 
two years. Returning at the end of 
that time, with health much improved, 
he purchased a stock of goods in New 
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York and had-them shipped to St. 
Louis, where he contemplated mer- 
chandising, until such time as Chi- 
cago should show some improvement 
in the activity of its trade. 

When he reached St. Louis, how- 
ever, he found the trade outlook no 
better than in Chicago, and his goods 
were shipped to the latter place with- 
out being unpacked. Here he again 
engaged in the wholesale grocery 
trade, in a building he had erected at 
the corner of Lake and State street, 
where he remained until his retirement 
from active business, a few years later, 
on account of continued ill-health. 
This property, which nearly adjoins 
the splendid Masonic Temple now 
being erected in Chicago—being sep- 
arated from it only by Burton Court 
—has now been in possession of the 
family more than fifty years, the title 
to it having passed direct to Mr. 
Burton from the government. 

In 1844, something like a year after 
his return from Europe, he was mar- 
ried to Miss Ann W. Germain, a 
daughter of Stephen Germain, one of 
the pioneer farmers of the Fox River 
Country, west of Chicago. Mrs, Bur- 
ton belonged to one of the old fami- 
lies of Dutchess county, N. Y., and 
came with her father to Illinois, in 
1836, the same year that Mr. Burton 
located in Chicago. A few weeks 


after their marriage, Mr. and Mrs. 
Burton began housekeeping in their 
home on Dearborn Park, where they 
resided until 1862, when they removed 
to the present family residence on 


Michigan avenue, a street on which 
many of the pioneer residents of Chi- 
cago, have built their homes. It was 
there that Mr. Burton died, after a 
protracted illness, in 1875, in his 67th 
year, and after a continuous resi- 
dence of thirty-eight years in Chi- 
cago. Mrs. Burton, her two sons, Le 
Grand and Lester Burton, and a 
daughter, Mrs. Ira Holmes, surviving 
members of this pioneer family, still 
reside in the city. 

While he was one of the most suc- 
cessful of the early settlers of Chi- 
cago, in laying the foundation of a 
fortune, which has grown to large 
proportions, Mr. Burton differed from 
many, in fact from most of them, in 
his business methods. He had little 
fancy for the speculative ventures 
which were so attractive to most of his 
contemporaries. His investments in 
reality were made with a view to se- 
curing property which would yield a 
regular income, and as rapidly as he 
thought it judicious, or found it con- 
venient to do so, this property was 
improved to meet demands occa- 
sioned by the growth of the city. He 
never purchased realty for the simple 
purpose of selling it again at an ad- 
vanced price, and probably never of- 
fered for salea single lot or parcel of 
land which he had become the owner 
in Chicago. To this policy is due 
the somewhat remarkable fact—al- 
ready mentioned—that in a city of 
twelve hundred thousand people, 
some of the property now owned by 
his family, is some which Mr. Burton 
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purchased direct from the govern- 
ment. 

A characteristic of Mr. Burton, not 
quite in harmony with the customs 
of business men in Chicago, fifty 
years ago, was that of setting apart 
a portion of each year for travel and 
recreation. His rule was “nine 
months close attention to business 
and three months’ rest” each year, 
and so thoroughly systematized were 
all his affairs, that he seldom found it 
necessary to change this rule. Aman 
of culture and intelligence, he was 
able to get, the greatest amount of 
pleasure and satisfaction out of his 
travels, which were extensive both in 
this country and abroad, after his re- 
tirement from business. 

Never interested to any consider- 
able extent in politics he was most 
active outside of business circles, in 
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church work. His early affiliations 
were with the Presbyterian, but later 
with the Episcopal Church, with 
which Mrs. Burton had previously 
been identified. He was liberal, how- 
ever, in his religious views, and hada 
kindly feeling for all church organiz- 
ations, to which he gave expression 
by his acts of beneficence whenever 
occasion offered. Practical in every- 
thing, he wasa helpful friend to those 
who sought to help themselves, and 
his kindly and substantial encourage- 
ment to young men, aided in numer- 
ous instances to build up other 
fortunes than his own. A successful 
man of affairs, a worthy citizen, and 
a Christian gentleman of the old 
school, Stiles Burton was one of the 
men most honored and esteemed 
among the early settlers of Chicago. 
Howarp Louis Conarp. 


JAMES Y. SANGER. 


Ir is not probable that any other 
event in the early history of northern 
Illinois contributed so largely to the 
number of enterprising and success- 
ful men of affairs, added to the popu- 
lation of that portion of the State, as 
the building of the Illinois and Michi- 
gan Canal. That important work 
brought from the eastern States large 
numbers of men who had been accus- 
tomed to engaging in enterprises of 
magnitude, and who were fitted by 


nature and education for the manage- 
ment of important affairs. Conspicu- 
ous among those who became citizens 
of Illinois at that time, and who were 
widely known throughout the west in 
later years, was Mr. James Young 
Sanger, who was born in New Hamp- 
shire in 1814, and died in Chicago 
July 2d, 1867. 

Mr. Sanger was the son of David 
Sanger, and, it may be said, was 
brought up to the business with which 
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he was for many years so prominently 
identified. After receiving a good 
common school education, he entered 
the mercantile establishment of Isaac 
Harris, of Pittsburgh, Pa. then the 
largest establishment of the kind in 
that city, in which he was head clerk, 
when but fourteen years of age. He 
adapted himself to this and other 
kinds of business with a remarkable 
readiness and facility; and his thor- 
oughly systematic methods and devo- 
tion to the interests of his employers 
excited the comment and admiration 
of those with whom he was associ- 
ated, 

While he was still a mere boy, his 
father and his older brother became 
engaged in the construction of various 


public works in the State of New 


York, as contractors. Some of their 
first work was done on the Erie Canal; 
and, notwithstanding his youthful- 
ness, J. Y. Sanger became associated 
with them in this work. After build- 
ing some of the iocks at Lockport, 
N.Y., and completing other contracts 
connected with the Erie Canal, the 
elder Sanger and his four sons—all of 
whom became prominent as contrac- 
tors and builders of public works— 
went to Pennsylvania, where they en- 
gaged for a time in the same line of 
business, At a later date they moved 
westward, and participated actively 
in the construction of the Ohio Canal, 
and also of the Wabash Canal, in In- 
diana. When this work was com- 
pleted, they removed to St. Joseph, 
Mich., where they established a large 


supply and general store, and also 
engaged in bridge-building and vari- 
ous similar enterprises. 

James Y. Sanger was twenty-two 
years old when he located in St. Jo- 
seph; and it was there that he met 
the young lady whom he afterwards 
married. This was Miss Mary Cathe- 
rine McKibben, a daughter of Colonel 
James McKibben, whose family had 
immigrated from Pennsylvania to 
Michigan after his death. Colonel 
McKibben’s wife, the mother of Mrs. 
Sanger, was a daughter of William 
Nelson, a brother of the famous Ho- 
ratio Nelson, the greatest of English 
admirals, who was mortally wounded 
while directing the movements of the 


English fleet against the combined 


fleets of France and Spain, in the 
great naval battle off the coast of Cape 
Trafalgar, in 1805. William Nelson 
—said to have been an old-fashioned 
Irish gentleman, who cared more for 
the enjoyment of life than the accu- 
mulation of fortune—immigrated to 
this country soon after the revolu- 
tionary war and settled in Pennsyl- 
vania, where his family grew up, his 
only daughter becoming the wife of 
Colonel McKibben. Catherine Mc- 
Kibben, his daughter, was born in 
Westmoreland county, Pa., and re- 
moved with her father’s family to 
Michigan in her childhood. Her ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Sanger culmi- 
nated in their marriage at Lockport, 
Ill., a few years later. 

It was in 1836 that Mr. Sanger be- 
came a citizen of Illinois. At that 
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date, in company with his father and 
General Hart L. Stewart, he came to 
Chicago, to be present at the bidding 
for contract work on the Illinois and 
Michigan Canal, for the construction 
of which provision had been made by 
legislative enactment. The result of 
the bidding was that several'contracts 
were awarded to Mr. Sanger and his 
associates; and within a compara- 
tively short time thereafter they were 
making preparations for active work. 

Their first contract was for excava- 
tions in the neighborhood of Chicago; 
and afterwards they did a. vast 
amount of what, in canal parlance, 
was known as “rock work.” 

The aqueduct at Ottawa, the locks 
at Peru and much other work was 
also done under their supervision. 
These enterprises proved unfortunate, 
financially considered, for the reason 
that in 1840 the State defaulted in its 
payments, and all operations along 
the line of the canal had to be sus- 
pended. The large amount of work 
done by Mr. Sanger and his partners 
had necessitated an immense outlay 
of money; and when a final settle- 
ment was made with the State, and 
the contractors were compelled to ac- 
cept, in full payment of their claims, 
the canal scrip—worth but a few cents 
on the dollar of its face value—the 
consequences to them were very dis- 
astrous. 

Mr. Sanger’s marriage to Miss Mc- 
Kibben took place in the summer of 
1841, at Lockport, Ill. Their bridal 
tour—which was somewhat extensive 
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for those days—was a trip to St. 
Louis and return. The first part of 
the trip was made by private convey- 
ance to Peru, Ill., at which point they 
boarded a little steamer, which carried 
them down the Illinois and Missis- 
sippi rivers to their destination. The 
return trip was made by way of Ot- 
tawa; and in a few weeks the young 
people found themselves again at 
Lockport, where Mr. Sanger’s busi- 
ness interests required his attention. 
For several years thereafter they 
lived part of the time in Chicago, Mr. 
Sanger being engaged in various en- 
terprises in the little city and its 
immediate vicinity. 

In 1850, in company with General 
Stewart, his brother, L. P. Sanger, 
and others (among whom was a bro- 
ther of Governor Horatio Seymour of 
New York), he organized a company 
for the purpose of engaging in the 
building of public works and rail- 
roads, on a much more extensive 
scale than such works had ever before 
been carried on in the west. This 
company was known as Sanger, Camp 
& Co.; and the first contract entered 
into was for the construction and 
equipment of the Ohio & Mississippi 
Railroad, a projected. line which was 
torun from East St. Louis to Vin- 
cennes, Ind., a distance of 150 miles. 
The aggregate compensation for the 
work to be done under these contracts 
was to be $5,000,000. A few months 
later the same firm contracted with 
the Bellville & Alton Railroad Com- 
pany to construct a line of railroad 
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from Bellville, by way of East St. 
Louis to Alton, a distance of thirty- 
five miles. This contract amounted 
to $1,00,000. 

In the winter of 1853-54 the com- 
pany contracted to construct a road 
for the North Missouri Railroad Com- 
pany from St. Louis, in a north-west- 
erly direction, to the Iowa State line, 
a distance of 180 miles. The esti- 
mates for this work were in the 
neighborhood of $7,000,000. In 1885 
another contract was entered into 
which bound the company to con- 
struct aline of railway from St. Louis, 
by way of Vandalia, IIl., to the Wa- 
bash river, near Terra Haute, a dis- 


tance of 160 miles. For this work the 


compensation was to be $8,000,000. 


It will be observed that the compen- 
sation for work to be done under the 
above-mentioned contracts would 
have aggregated $21,000,000. This 
will give some idea of the magnitude 
of the work undertaken by the firm, 
and of the character of the men en- 
gaged in these mammoth enterprises, 
at a time when they attracted a vast 
deal more attention than similar en- 
terprises would attract now-a-days. 
The work was pushed actively; and, 
in addition, the company constructed 
and operated aline of railroad fifteen 
miles long, running from St. Louis to 
Bellville, which soon became one of 
the best-paying pieces of railroad 
property in the United States, 

The financial troubles of 1857, which 
unsettled values of all kinds and par- 
alyzed the industries of the country 


generally, bankrupted the railroad 
companies and put a stop to their 
work. Here Mr. Sanger and his asso- 
ciates were again left in the lurch, 
when they had completed contracts 
on which they were to receive about 
$8,000,000. The result was that the 
company lost a vast sum of money; 
and its individual members (Mr. 
Sanger among the rest) found them- 
selves seriously crippled financially. 
In the spring of 1857 he went to the 
Pacific coast, where he again engaged 
in railroad building, and constructed 
the first railroad which went into 
operation in California. After com- 
pleting his work on the pioneer rail- 
road of the Pacific Slope—a line 


which extended from Sacramento to 


Maysville—and remaining in Cali- 
fornia something less than two years, 
he returned to Chicago, which was 
afterwards his home and _ business 
headquarters. 

When the war broke out, he became 
largely interested in contracts for 
furnishing supplies of various kinds 
to the Government; and gave his 
time and attention mainly to this 
business during the war period. After 
the war, he again turned his atten- 
tion to railroad building, and became 
associated with General James H. 
Ledlie in the organization of a syndi- 
cate, formed for the purpose of con- 
structing a portion of the Union Pa- 
cific Railway. The company thus 
organized secured several large con- 
tracts; and it was Mr. Sanger’s inten- 
tion to give his whole time and atten- 
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tion to this work. Failing health 
compelled him, however, to abandon 
the enterprise in a short time; and 
his interest in the contract was dis- 
posed of to General John M. Corse, 
the present Postmaster of Boston. 
The contracts entered into were com- 
pleted, and handsome fortunes were 
realized as profits by those who fin- 
ished the work which Mr. Sanger was 
unfortunately compelled to abandon. 
Returning to Chicago, his illness ter- 
minated fatally on the 2d of July, 
1867; and thus ended the career of a 
man who, for more than thirty years, 
had been one of the most active of 
the early settlers of northern Illinois 
in promoting the material growth and 
prosperity and developing the re- 
sources not only of his adopted State, 
but of the western portion of the 
United States. During his life he 
was identified with the construction 
of a large number of public improve- 
ments, the value of which to western 
trade and commerce cannot be esti- 
mated in dollars and cents. The con- 
struction of the Illinois and Michigan 
Canal, to which he and his associates 
contributed so largely, gave to Chi- 
cago the impetus which carried it for- 
ward with such rapidity in the early 
years of its history. The company 
with which he was connected added 
over 450 miles to the railroad system 
of the west, ata cost of more than 
$12,000,000; and to the same agency 
the State of Illinois is indebted for 
many improvements of less conse- 
quence and magnitude, which have, 
4 
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nevertheless, played an important 
part in the advancement of civiliza- 
tion. 

Few of the early settlers of Chicago 
were more widely known than Mr. 
Sanger. His business operations ex- 
tended over a wide area of territory 
and brought him into contact with a 
large number of people, representing 
all phases and conditions of western 
pioneer iife. Fertile in resources, the 
reverses which he met with from time 
to time proved but temporary embar- 
rassments, and every new undertaking 
was prosecuted with a zeal and en- 
ergy which merited success. 

An exceedingly busy man all his 
life, he gave little attention to poli- 
tics, and, outside of business and so- 
cial circles, he was chiefly known asa 
prominent member of the Masonic 
fraternity, with which he was identi- 
fied for many years. 

Mrs. Sanger, who survives her hus- 
band, is still a resident of Chicago, 
with the entire history of which she 
is thoroughly conversant. Her three 
children—two sons and one daughter 
—were all born in Chicago. One of 
the sons, James McKibben. Sanger, 
died some years since, leaving two 
sons, James P. and John Foster 
Sanger. The other son, Fred. W. 
Sanger, and the daughter, still reside 
in this city, the latter being the wife 
of- George M. Pullman, the world- 
renowned builder and owner of the 
“Pullman Palace Cars.” 

Howarp Louis Conarp. 
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TWO MORE MEN OF TACOMA. 


ROBERT 


TueE philosophy of success in life is 
an interesting study. In whatever 


pursuit individual effort is directed, 
it should be entered with a theoreti- 
cal knowledge acquired at the proper 
schools; followed by a practical ap- 
plication, to prepare one to success- 
fully assume the responsibilities that 


follow. 

In choosing a pursuit in life, taste, 
mental gifts, opportunity and dispo- 
sition to labor, should be considered, 
as every young man, who has any am- 
bition to become a respectable and 
useful citizen, desires to succeed 
therein. The business opportunities in 
this country are great and areopen to 
all, whether native or foreign born, 
and all a young man requires is to 
determine what his natural gifts, 
taste, and capacity will enable him to 
successfully grasp and prepare him- 
self therefor; and when thus deter- 
mined, industriously persevere in his 
vocation, observing courteous and 
honorable methods in all relations, and 
success—the aim and object of all— 
will be the reward. The pursuits of 
life are as varied as are the tastes and 
capacities of men; and it is an inter- 
esting and useful study to observe 
the degrees of their assimilation. Re- 
verses in the early business efforts of 


WINGATE, 


life are often ripening in their results, 
though the experience is dear. When 
these occur, pride should be invited 
to the rear, and if needs be, the vic- 
tim should step down into the breach 
and resolutely commence again from 
the bottom of the ladder and profit 
by the miscarriage. Labor is honor- 
able; idleness is corrupting. 

A narrative of success in life affords 
a lesson from which others can profit. 


Near Glasgow, Scotland, there was 


born the 17th of March, 1840, a Scotch 
boy who grew upto sturdy manhood, 
ambitious to excel in the pursuit of 
his choice. This was Robert Win- 
gate. His father, James Wingate, 
was a mining engineer and a lessor of 
a coal mine in Scotland, where the 
son, when he grew up to manhood, 
acquired some knowledge and taste 
for coal mining. His scholastic ad- 
vantages comprehended that of the 
common school, and then of the West- 
ern Academy, of Glasgow, where he 
pursued all the different branches in 
connection with coal and other min- 
ing, to qualify him for a mining en- 
gineer and expert, and for the partic- 
ular management of a mine. After 
acquiring the theory, he began the 
practical, as underground foreman at 
Craigend Colliery, Scotland, when 
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about seventeen years old. At twenty 
years of age his success had been 
such that he became manager. Two 
years later he assisted in preparing 
two other coal mines for operation. 
In 1864, his desire for a wider field 
and greater opportunities, induced 
him to emigrate to the United States. 
He came to California, and at first 
engaged in mining for gold in Ne- 
vada county. In 1865, became super- 


intendent of the “Independent” and 
later of the “Eureka” coal mines in 
Contra Casla county, same State; 
the former mine being operated by 
patent hoisting safety cages, the first 
introduced 
Wingate. 


in California by Mr. 
In August, 1869, Mr. Win- 
gate resigned his position and came 
to Coos Bay, Ore., where he took 
charge of the East Port coal mine, 
and remained here until December, 
1874. During the period this mine 
was under his management it was 
successfully and profitably developed. 
Leaving Coos Bay in December, 
1874, he went to San _ Francisco, 
where he pursued his profession as 
mining engineer and expert for four 
years after which, in 1878, he went to 
South Wellington, Vancouver Island, 
British Columbia, where he opened 
and developed the South Wellington 
coal mine, which he worked for about 
a year, and proving the great extent 
and value of the field by boring to as- 
certain its productive area, the mine 
was sold to Dunsmure & Son, who 
still own it, and from which they ac- 
quire a fortune in the sale of the Wel- 
lington coal. 


After the sale of the Wellington 
mine, Mr. Wingate came to Tacoma, 
Washington, December, 1879, and en- 
gaged in prospecting and develop- 
ment of the Carbon Hill coal property, 
which, in less than two years, from 
its development, was sold for $750,- 
ooo; and is to-day a controlling fac- 
tor in regulating the San Francisco 
coal market. 

Mr. Wingate is one of the original 
organizers of the Tacoma National 
Bank, and is a director thereof. Be- 
sides this he has a number of pecuni- 
ary interests in and about Tacoma 
which occupies his attention. Thus, 
at the high noon of life, Mr. Wingate 
has accumulated a fortune through 
industry, and frugal habits and man- 
agement; is a good business man; a 
worthy and respected citizen. He is 
a member of the Masonic order; is 
chairman of the board of trustees of 
the Presbyterian Church; is a mem- 
ber of the Republican party, and was 
selected as its candidate for Mayor of 
Tacoma in 1889; and in public and 
charitable enterprises looking to the 
advancement of Tacoma or the ame- 
lioration of needy humanity, Mr. 
Wingate is generous. 

He was married the 28th of May, 
1868, at Summersville, Cal., to Miss 
Sarah J. Davis, daughter of William 
O. Davis, superintendent of Black 
Diamond Coal Company.  Sur- 
rounded by wife and children, he lives 
in comfort, looking after his business 
enterprises, in one of Tacoma’s finest 
residences. 
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GEORGE FRANKLIN ORCHARD. 


In presenting to the public the 
characteristics and career of a suc- 
cessful person in life, a lesson should 
be drawn therefrom that will secure 
some purpose. Life is a struggle at 
the best, in which a moderate percen- 
tage of the human family achieve 
marked success in its varied affairs; 
and when an example can be presen- 
ted showing that through methods of 
integrity, industry and perseverance 
the percentage of business and social 
success can be augmented, it should 
inspire a spirit of emulation,especially 
in young men. When a young man 
with but a common school education 
and without patrimony, determined at 
the age of eight years to mold methods 
of life that would secure to hima 
competency 
through earnest efforts in a chosen 
pursuit, and accomplished that pur- 
pose before the high noon of life is 
reached—he furnished an example of 
the open possibilities of every young 
man who will thus mold his actions 
in a similar channel and to a like 
purpose. 

Thus it was with the subject of this 
sketch. Born without wealth, May 
1oth,1848,reared with moderate school 
advantages, he came with his parents 
from his native place—Livonia, Wash- 
ington County, Indiana,—to Omaha, 
Nebraska, in 1856, then a frontier 


and position therein, 


point, when he first found employ- 
ment as a clerk in a grocery store, at 
the close of his school days, to 1868. 
From this time he was engaged in 
clerking in a_ general shipping 
store which moved from point to 
point along the Union Pacific Rail- 
road as its construction progressed 
from Julesbury, Cheyenne and other 
points, westward, until its completion 
in 1869, when he went to Boise City, 
Idaho, and engaged as clerk ina store 
until 1870,when he first opened a ship- 
ping store for himself at Ore Grand 
Mining Camp, Idaho. After remain- 
ing herea year he was attracted to 
Washington Territory, in 1871, 
through the building of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad from Kalama, on the 
Columbia river, to Tacoma, and 
opened on his own account, a storeof 
general merchandise. 

Here Mr. Orchard remained in suc- 
cessful business for two years, when 
the Northern Pacific determined to 
make Tacoma its western terminus, 
he established in 1873, a branch store 
at old Tacoma; and the next spring 
he sold his Kalama store and moved 
this one at Old Town to New Tacoma, 
in which he established the first 
store. 

Here Mr. Orchard continued to do 
mercantile trade with large success 
until 1880, when he retired therefrom 
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well-to-do, and engaged in real estate 
transactions. In 1883, prosperity had 
so favored him that he purchased a 
half intereat in the “Bank of New 
Tacoma” of A. J. Baker,the first bank 
and banker of the town. In 1885, Mr. 
Baker’s interest was purchased by W. 
J. Thompson, and N_ B. Coffman, and 
in a few months it was changed into 
the present Merchants National, one 
of the most solid and prosperous 
banks of Tacoma, with Mr. Orchard 
as its first Vice-President, which he 
resigned in 1887, but remains a stock- 
holder and director. He was also 
one of the incorporators and of 
the trustees of the Tacoma Trust 


and Savings Bank for some two 


years, 
Among other enterprises which have 
received Mi. Orehard’s aid is the 
Puget Sound Printing Company, or- 
ganized in 1888, of which he is the 
largest stockholder. He was honored 
by the people in his election as first 
city treasurer of Tacoma; and was, 
in 1882, a member of the city council. 
Since Mr. Orchard’s retirement 
from mercantile pursuits which se- 
cured him his financial start in life, 
he has engaged with real estate and 
banking business in great success, and 
is to-day a large holder of real estate 
in and about Tacoma, which he has 
seen grow from the first building in 
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the forest in 1887, to a city of over 
40,000 people to-day. He began life 
and business with no means except 
the accumulations of his toil, and to- 
day they reach into the hundreds of 
thousands as the result of his true ' 
manly methods in social and business 
life. 

Mr. Orchard was married May 30, 
1873, in Portland, Oregon, to Miss 
Sarah M. McNeal, daughter of Abra- 
ham McNeal, of Salem Oregon. He 
thus began his married life in Tacoma, 
the scene of his early business career 
and successes, where he is now sur- 
rounded by his family of wife and 
four children. Mr. Orchard is a mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian Church of 
Tacoma, and served it as an elder and 
its treasurer since its organization ; 
and is alo a member of the Repub- 
lican party. 

Thus Mr. George F. Orchard, the 
subject of this sketch, came to the 
frontier west of the Misssouri river in 
1856, when a boy of eight years, and 
continued at the extreme front of 
civilization until he reached Puget 
Sound, the limit; one half, of his 
business life having been spent in 
Tacoma; and it affords a lesson which 
other young men can emulate with 
profit. 

Cuas, W. Hosart, 
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MR. SESSIONS’ SUMMER IN EUROPE AND AFRICA. 


Our ride to Florence, via Pisa, was 
enjoyed very much; for we never tire 
of stopping to see the leaning tower, 
old cathedral, baptistery, and ancient 
Campo Santo. We have seen no part 
of Italy more beautiful than the coun- 
try between Pisa and Florence; and, 
as you approach the latter, the hills, 
covered with verdure and dotted all 
over, from the highest points, with 
villas, present a most magnificent 
view. Some one says: “ Rome, as all 
the world knows, was ‘the eternal;’ 
Naples, ‘la bella;’ Genoa, ‘la superba;’ 
Lucca, ‘la industriosa;’ Padua, ‘la 
dotta,’ and Bologna, ‘la grassa.’” But 
Florence is the most beautiful of all, 
unless we except Genoa, which we 
think the fairest city in the world. 
The palaces of Florence, with their 
paintings, statuary, mosaics, jewels 
and gems of the Uffizi and Pitti Pal- 
azzo, are wonderful; and one never 
tires of the splendid paintings of the 
old masters, so rich in the true art of 
the old school. The Duomo Cathe- 
dral has been finished since we were 
here. The new facade is in harmony 
with the rest of the building, with its 
cream-colored and black marble. One 
always likes to ascend Giotto’s Tower, 
which is so different from all other 
towers. On the top we get a beauti- 


ful view of Florence and the surround- 
ing hills, covered with beautiful villas 
and villages. I was more interested 
in Florence than when here before, 
because since that time I had read 
George Eliot’s “Romola.” She says: 
“The name of Florence has been 
growing prouder and prouder in all 
the courts of Europe—nay, in Africa 
itself—on the strength of purest gold 
coinage, finest dyes, genius and wit 
of the most sensible sort; for states- 
manship and banking. It was a name 
so omnipresent that a pope witha 
turn for epigram had called Floren- 
tines the fifth element; and for this 
high destiny--though it might depend 
on the stars and Madonna del Impru- 
neta, and certainly depended on other 
higher powers, less often named—the 
power was greatly due to San Gio- 
vanni, whose image was on fair golden 
florins.” 

The ride to Venice was delightful. 
Coming out of the numerous tunnels, 
the terraced hillsides, covered with 
vineyards and villas, looked beauti- 
ful. As the train stopped at a station, 
we counted over one hundred ter- 
races, one above another. Everybody 
was on the gui vive as we passed the 
lagoons and approached Venice. As 
we got out of the cars, we were met 
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by the gondoliers in their gondolas, 
calling out the names of the hotels to 
which you were asked to go. It is 
amusing to see the curious expression 
on the faces of the visitors as they get 
into the gondolas. One woman 
screamed, in her excitement, as the 
gondola tipped a little. Everybody 
is deeply interested in the numerous 
canals which we pass, and the short 
corners which the gondoliers turn, as 
you expect them to run into each 
other. The old palaces and buildings 
on the canal look black and forbid- 
ding. We rode up to our hotel and 
ascended the steps from the water’s 
edge, and engaged rooms in the sixth 
story, overlooking the grand canal, 
San Lazzaro, the Lido islands, oppo- 
site, and Santa Maria Della Salute 
Cathedral. We first go through the 
narrow streets to St. Mark’s Square, 
where the Venetians gather for coffee 
and to promenade. Then we visited 
San Marco Cathedral, the tower of 
which we ascended by an inclined 
plane. The Doge’s Palace is visited 
by us, and we ride by gondolas through 
the canals. There is nothing so rest- 
ful and lazy as these gondolas; and in 
Venice no one wants to do anything 
but spend his time in this lazy way, 
especially if he has been “ on the go” 
for two or three months in the tropi- 
cal regions of Southern Europe and 
Africa. . 

We are informed that there is to be 
a “grand regatta” (which is held 
every ten years, in honor of the Queen) 
on Sunday. We have a grand view 


from our rooms; and, all the day be- 
fore, men in Roman and old uniforms 
in gay colors were riding about, and 
evidently exercising for the race. In 
the evening, bands of music ride about 
in the gondolas, to give serenades for 
the benefit of the guests of the hotels, 
“and music lingers in our ears until we 
fall asleep; and when we awake we 
still hear the sweet Italian voices. 
The day is ushered in with cannon; 
and at 5 o’clock p.m. a cannon is fired 
off, and the gondolas start for their 
row of six miles. There are 4,000 gon- 
dolas in Venice, and they were all out 
in gay colors, with flags flying and 
with their occupants in their best 
dresses, making a gay and animated 
scene. In addition to the gondolas 
are the fishing-boats, in which are the 
fishermen and their families, enjoying 
the sight. The canals are fairly 
blocked up with the gondolas, and 
the police, in gay uniforms, row up 
and down, to keep the way clear. 
They have a novel way of keeping the 
gondolas in their places, so that they 
will not be in the way of the regatta. 
They have a force-pump, with hose 
attached; and when they do not move 
out of the way, as requested, they set 
the pump going and throw water 
upon them, and they scatter in a 
hurry. When the regatta passed, the 
cheering, or, rather, clapping of hands, 
was vehement. At last the regatta 
rounded the canal, on their return to 
the grand stand, where were the 
Prince, Queen and her consorts; and 
the Queen distributed the prizes to 
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the purple hats and sashes, the colors 
of the winning crew. The spectators 
were not nearly so demonstrative as 
with us on like occasions. I conclu- 
ded by the way the Queen was received 
that she was not popular (which she 
is), or that the Italians lacked enthu- 
siasm. They did not cheer or follow 
the winners, but let them go off alone 
to their cafe. The Prince, the Queen 
and her retinue soon passed our hotel, 
and as we were seated in our gondola, 
with the American flag flying from 
bow and stern, she gave us a polite 
bow and a charming smile, and we 
returned the compliment with the 
“Chautauqua applause.” All night 


the gondolas resounded with the 


music of the people, giving us some 
idea of the music-loving nature of the 
Italians. At four a.m. I looked out 
of my window and heard the singing 
and listened to them beating time on 
the sides of a gondola. 

The Queen, Prince and a number 
of the cabinet and other prominent 
statesmen passed in their gondolas, 
on the way to the King’s summer 
resort. The Prince is a feminine- 
looking young man with blue eyes 
and light hair. He does not look as 
if he would ever live to be king of 
Italy. 

Our ride to Milan gave us some 
idea of Italy’s rapid growth. As we 
passed through its thrifty villages and 
towns, we saw numerous manufac- 
tories. Milan is a grand city, and we 
hardly recognized it on account of its 
new buildings. In the evening the 


electric lights are seen on streets and 
in gardens, and every room in our 
hotel is lighted by them. We went 
first through the Arcade, built asa 
monument in honor of Victor Eman- 
uel. It is the finest in Europe, or, I 
may say, in the world. It is built in 
the form of across, covered over with 
glass, and on each side are beautiful 
stores, filled with jewels and various 
goods in the large show-windows. 
Here the Milanese parade in all 
weathers, as it is protected from 
storms, and the high-arched skylights 
let in the light. The Milan Cathedral 
(the Duomo), the finest Gothic cathe- 
dral in the world—unless we except 
the splendid Gothic cathedral of Bur- 
gos, in Spain, which we visited—is 
beautiful. Here we were glad to meet 
Judge Williams, wife and daughter, 
of Columbus, who are traveling with 
a party of fifty. It seems good to see 
some one from home once more. 

We always admired Genoa—the 
most lovely place in the world, we 
think; and we feast our eyes on ter- 
races of palaces on palaces, as they 
rise from the bay. On the hillsides, 
in every direction, are beautiful villas, 
and on the highest points are the for- 
tifications. The Campo Santo is the 
greatest attraction here, and is much 
improved since we were here before. 
The wealthy Genoese seem to vie with 
each other as to which shall possess 
the finest sculpture for their monu- 
ments. The new Partheon Temple, 
of marble, overlooking all, has been 
built since we were here. 
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When Senator Sherman was in 
Rome, quite a curious incident occur- 
red, which was related to me by 
Minister Porter. In Italy the most 
opprobrious epithet that one can 
apply to another is to call him a “dog.” 
When the Senator and his family were 
leaving Rome, apartments on the cars 
had been reserved for them, but some 
American gentlemen, not knowing it, 
occupied them. When the Italian 
courier observed it, he informed them 
that these appartments had been re- 
served for Senator Sherman; the gen- 
tlemen replied, “We shall, of course, 
have to give up to the watch-dog of 
the Treasury.” The courier, hearing 


the word “dog” applied to his master, 


at once took fire and was ready for a 
fight; he made great demonstration 
with his arms and fists, using the 
Italian language freely, as the Italians 
know how to do. Senator Sherman 
coming up, wanted to know what all 
this bluster was about. His courier 
replied, “those men called you a dog, 
and no one shall do that in my pres- 
ence.” The gentlemen explained, 
giving their language, which restored 
harmony, and a good laugh was en- 
joyed all around. 

One can hardly undetstand the 
great excitement which has attended 
the erection of the statue by the 
students of Rome to Giordono Bruno, 
the reformed Catholic spoken of in a 
previous letter, but I notice that a 
member of the German “ Reichstag,” 
at a meeting of the Catholics in Ger- 
many, where eight thousand were 


present, said in a speech, “that Bruno 
was an ass and a pig, and that the 
recent Bruno festival in Rome was a 
dance around the ‘golden calf.’”” The 
assembly cheered the Pope, but gave 
not acheer for Emperor William. 
Wines ail through Italy are cheap, 
and in Sicily there are not wine cellars 
enough to keep the wine and much is 
thrown away. It sells for twenty-five 
cents a gallon. Was it Cesar or 
Napoleon who bathed his horses in 
wine when occuping Sicily ? I remem- 
ber reading somewhere about it. All 
through Spain three kinds of wine are 
served on the table at the hotels, free; 
red, sour wine, sherry, and at the close 
of the meal to aid digestion, a small 
wine glass of brandy cognac made 
from grapes. It seemed to me as fiery 
as alcohol. We did not see any one 
drunk on our whole route, except at 
the French celebration on the 14th of 
July in Tunis, where the streets re- 
sounded with drunken orgies. 
Thereare a great many English and 
Americans living iu Florence; five 
thousand is the estimated number. It 
is curious that Americans who have 
sumptuous homes in their own coun- 
try, will live in Europe. We were in- 
vited to the rooms of an American 
lady, whose two daughters were 
studying painting and music. We 
were taken up to the fifth story—the 
top of the house—where they occupied 
two rooms about 14 x 15, which must 
be exceedingly hot in warm weather; 
and all this discomfort for the privi- 
lege of living in Florence. They had 
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been there a year and a half, and ex- 
pected to remainas much longer. The 
mother and daughters were beautiful 
and very stylishly dressed; the works 
of the elder one were very creditable, 
and the voice of the younger one and 
her brilliant piano playing, indicated 
that she possessed great musical 
talent. All over Europe are American 
families who have located here for the 
purpose of educating their daughters. 
They live in quarters such as they 
would be ashamed of at home. As 
ex-Governor Porter said, “What a 
nation of people the Americans will 
be, with such educated girls as we 
have to train and educate the coming 
generation.” 

Italy is making great progress, and 
to her we are indebted for her great 
artists and philosophers; for her 
many men of genius in the past. It 
was Italy which gave to the world 
Galvani and Volta; and it is from the 
experiments of these two men that is 
to be traced the amazing development 
of laws and uses of electricity; that 
force in nature which had solong lain 
an open secret, but which has since its 
discovery almost revolutionized the 
world. If America claims her Frank- 
lin, her Morse, her Elisha Gray, her 
Bell and her Edison, the world can 
never forget Italy’s Galvani and 
Volta; and so, when King Humbert 
of Italy heard the other day that 
Edison had arrived in Paris, and sent 
a special messenger at once to Paris 
to present Mr. Edison with the decor- 


ation of a “high officer of the Crown 
of Italy,” it wasa salient and beautiful 
recognition of what each country 
owes to the other. If it was that other 
Italian, Columbus, who discovered 
America—the new world—Galvani 
and Volta must be said to have 
pioneered the way to the discovery of 
a world hardly less important to the 
history of mankind. 

All Italy, as well as Spain, seems 
interested in our World’s Fair 
which we propose holding in New 
York, in 1892. Will not some of the 
wealthy and public spirited citizens of 
Columbus erect a monument to 
Columbus in this, the largest and 
most flourishing city bearing his 
tame? If not so large and grand as 
the one we are now looking upon in 
Genoa, let it be a fitting memorial in 
front of our capitol in honor of so dis- 
tinguished an Italian as Columbus. 

The peasantry and poor of Italy have 
improved wonderfully since we first 
visited Italy, in 1878. Then beggars 
were a most as plenty as they are now 
in Spain, annoying one everywherc 
with their importunity; now you 
scarcely ever meet with one, 
and the laws are enforced by King 
Humbert who is determined to sup- 
press vagrancy. 

The Italians area frugal, temperate 
and industrious race, but they are 
very illiterate; some one says that 
at least 78 per cent. of those coming 
to the United States do not know how 
to read.and write. But many of them 
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in time make reliable citizens and are 
thrifty and enterprising, as may be 
seen by examples in our own city. 
The weather has been most de- 
lightful all through ‘Italy, and we 


have enjoyed our third tour as much 
as the previous ones. 

F. C. Sessions. 
Genoa, Irary, Aug. 1889. 
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It is needless, of course, to say that 
Montana and its cities and enter- 
prises did not come to what they are 
by the mere drift of events; they were 
created by the energy and enterprise 
of men, many of whom are yet living 
to enjoy the fruits of their courage 
and labor. Among these is Thomas 
Cruse, who is now counted the weal- 
thiest man in Montana. His early 
struggles were like those of most 
boys who are compelled to make their 
own way in the world; while his later 
years were those of toil and danger 
experienced by all who go into the 
new country and aid in opening the 
way to civilization. He was born in 
Lissnadaraha, in the parish of Drum 
Lummon, county Cavan, Ireland, in 
1836, and emigrated to America in 
1856; proceeded to California in 
1863, where he followed mining; also 
in Nevada and Idaho. In 1866 he 
went to Montana, where he engaged 
in the same business, with fine results. 
He discovered and developed the 
Drum Lummon mine in 1876, which 
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is now one of the richest properties 
in the State, and sold it to English 
capitalists on November 11, 1882. By 
the means of his capital and ability, 
he soon became one of the moving 
factors in the business life of Montana, 
and is president of the Cruse Savings 
Bank, director in the Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank, and is engaged exten- 
sively in cattle and sheep raising. 
He has 7,000 acres of land, upon 
which graze about 12,000 cattle and 
5,000 sheep. At the present time he 
is also extensively engaged in min- 
ing. He is, as he deserves to be, con- 
sidered a worthy and helpful citizen, 
ready to engage in any enterprise 
that will advance the fortunes of his 
adopted city or State. 

Mr. Cruse is a Democrat in politics 
and a member of the Catholic Church. 
He was married in Helena, in 1886, 
to Miss Margaret Carter; and one 
daughter, Mary, born December 15, 
1886, was the result of the union. 

W. H. Macutre. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE THIRTY-SIXTH AND THIRT 


SEVENTH CONGRESS. 


BY HON. JOHN HUTCHINS, A MEMBER OF THE THEN TWENTIETH OHIO DISTRICT 


XXII. 


The conciliatory inaugural address 
of President Lincoln failed to check 


the angry current of secession in the 
slave-holding States, for it raged as 
violently after as before its delivery. 
The property of the Government of 
the United States, consisting of forts 


and personal estate, located in the 
States which united in the secession 
movement and formed the Confeder- 
ate Government, was either seized by 
the States in which it was located or 
surrendered by the officers in charge 
of it. General Twiggs, who was the 
Union officer in command of the de- 
partment of Texas, surrendered the 
army and all personal property, com- 
missory and ordinance stores in his 
control to General McCullock, repre- 
senting the State of Texas. The 
military force surrendered by Gen. 
Twiggs amounted to about one half 
of the Army of the Union at that 
time, and the property surrendered 
was valued by a Texas newspaper, 
the San Antonio Herald, dated Febru- 
ary 23, 1861, at one million five hun- 
dred thousand dollars. The State of 
Virginia, after the passage of her 


secession ordinance, took possession 
of the Navy Yard at Norfolk, and the 
United States Arsenal at Harper’s 
Ferry, in which were contained 
millions of dollars worth of arms and 
amunition. At Norfolk there were two 
thousand cannon, and the frigate 
Merrimac, which was afterwards con- 
verted into an ironclad, that was sup- 
posed to be able to sink and destroy 
the Union wooden war ships. There 
were other vessels belonging to the 
Government at Norfolk, which was 
seized by the State of Virginia, even 
before her ordinance of secession had 
been sanctioned by the people. 

The seizure of the forts and pro- 
perty of the Government by the 
seceeded States is summarized by 
Edward A. Pollard, in his Southern 
History of the War, from which the 
following extracts were taken: “On 
the incoming of the administration 
of Abram Lincoln, on the Fourth of 
March, the rival government of the 
South had perfected its organization. 
The revolution, in the meantime, had 
rapidly. gathered, not only in moral 
power, but in the means of war and 
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armaments of defense. Fort Moultrie 
and Castle Pinckney had been cap- 
tured by South Carolina troops; Fort 
Pulaski, the defense of Savannah, had 
been taken. The arsenal, at Mount 
Vernon, Alabama, with 20,000 stand 
of arms, had been seized by Alabama 
troops; Fort Morgan, in Mobile Bay 
had been taken; Forts Jackson, St. 
Philip, and Pike, near New Orleans, 
had been captured by Louisania 
troops; the New Orleans Mint and 
custom had been taken; the Little 
Rock Arsenal had been seized by 
Arkansas troops (though Arkansas 
had then refused to secede), and on 
the 16th of February, Gen. Twiggs 
had transferred the public property 
in Texas to the State authorities. It 
had been supposed that the Southern 
people, poor in manufacture as they 
were, and in haste for the mighty 
contest that was to ensue, would find 
themselves but illy provided with 
arms to contend with an enemy rich 
in the means and munitions of war. 
This disadvantage had been provided 
against by the timely act of one man. 
Mr. Floyd, of Virginia, when Secre- 
tary under Mr. Buchanan’s adminis- 
tration, had by a single order effected 
the transfer of 115,000 improved 
muskets and rifles, from the Spring- 
field Armory and Watervliet Arsenal, 
to different arsenals at the South. 
Adding to these, the number of 
arms distributed by the Federal 
Government to the States in preced- 
ing years of our history, and those 
purchased by the States and citizens, 


it was safely estimated that the South 
entered upon the war with one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand small arms 
of the most approved modern pattern, 
and the best in the world.” 

The dates of the passage of the or- 
dinances of secession of the States, 
which comprised the Confederate 
Government were as follows : South 
Carolina, December 2oth, 1860; Miss- 
issippi, January gth, 1861; Florida, 
January 1oth; Alabama, January 11th; 
Georgia, January 19th; Louisiana, 
January 25th; Texas, February rst; 
Virginia, April 17; Tennessee and 
Arkansas, May 6th, and North Caro- 
lina, May 2oth of the same year. 

It was, no doubt, confidently ex- 
pected that all the slave States would 
unite with the Confederate Govern- 
ment, and that there was much con- 
cert of action among them. After 
passing the ordinance of secession 
by South Carolina, a committee ap- 
pointed for that purpose issued an 
address, giving reasons for secession. 
The following is a copy : 

“We assert that fifteen of the 
States have deliberately refused, for 
years past, to fulfil their Constitu- 
tional obligations, and we refer to 
their own statutes for the proof. The 
Constitution of the United States, in 
its fourth article, provided as follows: 
No person held to labor service in our 
State under the laws thereof, escaping 
into another, shall, in consequence of 
any law or regulation therein, be dis- 
charged from such service or labor, 
but shall be delivered up on claim of 
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the party to whom such service or 
labor may be due. This stipulation 
was so material to the compact that 
without it that compact would not 
have been made. The greater num- 
ber of the contracting parties held 
slaves, and the State of Virginia had 
previously declared her estimate of 
its value by making it a condition of 
her cessions of the territory which 
now comprise the States north of the 
Ohio river. The same article of the 
Constitution stipulates, also, for ren- 
dition by the several states of fugi- 
tives from justice from the other 
States. The general Government, 
as the common agent, passed laws to 
carry into effect these stipulations of 
the States. For many years these 


laws were executed. But an increa- 


sing hostility on the part of the North- 
ern States to the institution of slavery 
has led to a disregard of their obliga- 
tions, and the laws of the general 
government have ceased to effect the 
objects of the Constitution. The 
States of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and Iowa have enacted 
laws which either nullify the acts of 
Congress or render useless any. at- 
tempt to execute them. In many of 
these States the fugitive is discharged 
from service or labor claimed; and in 
none of them has the State govern- 
ment complied with the stipulations 
made in the Constitution. The State 
of New Jersey, at an early day, passed 
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a law for the rendition of fugitive 
slaves, in conformity with her consti- 
tutional undertaking; but the current 
of anti-slavery feeling has led her, 
more recently, to enact laws which 
render inoperative the remedies pro- 
vided by her own law and by the laws 
of Congress. In the State of New 
York, even the right of transit fora 
slave has been denied by her tribunals; 
and the States of Ohio and Iowa have 


_ refused to surrender to justice fugi- 


tives charged with murder and with 
exciting servile insurrection in the 
State of Virginia. Thus, the consti- 
tutional compact has been deliberately 
broken and disregarded by the non- 
slave-holding States; and the conse- 
quence follows, that South Carolina is 
released from its obligation. The 
ends for which the Constitution was 
framed are deciared by itself to be 
‘to form a more perfect union, estab- 
lish justice, insure domestic tranquil- 
ity, provide for the common defence, 
promote the common welfare, and se- 
cure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity.’ These ends 
it endeavored to accomplish by a Fed- 
eral Government, in which each State 
was recognized as an equal, and had 
separate control over its own institu- 
tions. The right of property in 
slaves was recognized by giving to 
free persons distinct political rights; 
by giving them the right to rep- 
resent, and burdening them with direct 
taxes for three-fifths of their slaves; 
by authorizing the importation of 
slaves for twenty years, and by stipu- 
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lating for the rendition of fugitives 
from labor. We affirm that these ends, 
for which the Government was insti- 
tuted, have been defeated, and the 
Government itself has been made de- 
structive of them by the action of the 
non - slave-holding States. Those 
States have assumed the right of de- 
ciding upon the propriety of our do- 
mestic institutions, and have denied 
the rights of property established in 
fifteen of the States and recognized 
by the Constitution; they have de- 
nounced as sinful the institution of 
slavery; they have permitted the open 
establishment among them of socie- 
ties whose avowed object is to disturb 
the peace and claim the property of 
the citizens of other States. They 
have encouraged and assisted thou- 
sands of our slaves to leave their 
homes; and those who remain have 
been incited by emissaries, books and 
pictures to similar insurrection. For 
twenty-five years this agitation has 
been steadily increasing, until it has 
now secured to its aid the power of a 
common government. Observing the 
forms of the Constitution, a sectional 
party has found within that article es- 
tablishing the executive department 
the means of subverting the Consti- 
tution itself. A geographical line has 
been drawn across the Union; and all 
the States north of that line have 
united in the election of a man to the 
high office of President of the United 
States whose opinions and purposes 
are hostile to slavery. He is to be 
entrusted with the administration of 
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the common Government, because he 
has declared that that ‘Government 
cannot endure permanently half slave, 
half free;’ and that the public mind 
must rest in the belief that slavery is 
in the course of ultimate extinction. 
This sectional combination for the 
subversion of the Constitution has 
been aided in some of the States by 
elevating to citizenship persons who, 
by the supreme law of the land, are 
incapable of becoming citizens; and 
votes have been used to inaugurate a 
new policy hostile to the South, and 
destructive of its peace and safety.” 
This address was adopted by a 
vote of 124 for and 30 against. The 
committee who drafted this docu- 
ment made a mistake in stating the 
number of States which had passed 
personal liberty laws. The States of 
New York, Illinois and Indiana had 
no such laws. The State of South 
Carolina was the only State to pass 
an ordinance of secession by a unan- 
imous vote. The South Carolina Con- 
vention appointed a committee to 
visit the other slave-holding States, 
to invite them to co-operate with her 
in the formation of a Confederate 
government. Alexander H. Stevens, 
of Georgia, in an able speech before 
the Legislature of that State, opposed 
the calling of a convention for the 
purpose of considering the question 
of secession, but was in the minority, 
and when called was a member of the 
convention which passed the ordi- 
nance of secession, but he opposed it 
in a speech of great power against the 
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policy of secession and showing the 
want of probable cause and an intel- 
ligent foresight of its results, if passed, 
in which he said: “This step, seces- 
sion, once taken, can never be re- 
called, and all the baleful and with- 
ering consequences that must follow 
(as you will see), will rest on this con- 
vention for all coming time. When 
we and our prosperity shall see our 
lovely South desolated by the demon 
of war, which this act of yours will 
inevitably provoke, when our green 
fields and waving harvests shall be 
trodden down by a murderous sol- 
diery, and the fiery car of war sweeps 
down over our land, our temples of 
justice laid in ashes, and every horror 
and desolation upon us, who but this 
convention will be held responsible 
for it, and who but him who shall 
have given his vote for this unwise 
and ill-timed measure shall be held 
to a strict account for this suicidal 
act by the present generation, and be 
cursed and execrated by posterity in 
all coming time for the wide desolat- 
ing ruin that will inevitably follow 
this act you now propose to perpe- 
trate? Pause, I entreat you, and 
consider for a moment what reasons 
you can give that will satisfy your- 
selves in calmer moments—what rea- 
sons you can give to your fellow suf- 
ferers in the calamity that it will 
bring upon us. What reasons can 
you give to the nations of the earth 
to justify it? They will be calm and 
deliberate judges of this case, and to 
what cause or one overt act can you 
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point on which to rest the plea of 
justification? What right has the 
North assailed? What interest of 
the South has been invaded? What 
justice has been denied and what 
claim, founded in justice and right, 
has been satisfied? Can any of you 
name to-day what governmental act 
of wrong, deliberately and purposely 
done by the government at Washing- 
ton, of which the South has a right 
to complain? I challenge an answer. 
On the other hand, let me show the 
facts (and believe me, gentlemen, I am 
not here the advocate of the North, but 
I am here the friend, the firm friend 
and lover of the South and her insti- 
tutions, and for this reason I speak 
thus plainly and faithfully for yours, 
mine and every other man’s interest, 
the words of truth and soberness), 
of which I wish you to judge, and I 
will only state facts which are clear 
and undeniable, and which now stand 
in authentic records of the history of 
our country. When we of the South 
‘demanded the slave trade or the im- 
portation of Africans for the cultiva- 
tion of our lands, did they not yield 
the right for twenty years? When 
we asked a three-fifths representation 
in Congress for our section, was it not 
granted? When we demanded the 
return of any fugitives from justice, 
on the recovery of those persons 
owing labor on allegiance, was it not 
incorporated in the Constitution, and 
again ratified and strengthened in 
the fugitive slave law of 1850? Do 
you reply that in many instances they 
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have violated this compact and have 
not been faithful to their engage- 
ments? As individuals and _ local 
communities they may have done so, 
but not by the sasccion of the gov- 
ernment, for that has always been true 
to Southern interests. 

“ Again, look at another fact, when 
we asked that more territory should 
be added, that we might spread the 
institution of slavery, did they not 
yield to our demands in giving us 
Louisiana, Florida and Texas, out of 
which four States have been carved, 
and ample territory left for four more, 
to be added in due time, if you by 
this unwise and impolitic act do not 
destroy this hope and, perhaps, by it 
lose all, and have your last slave 
wrenched from you by the stern mili- 
tary rule or by a vindicative decree 
of universal emancipation, which may 
reasonably be expected to follow? 
But again, gentlemen, what have we 
to gain by this proposed change of 
our relations to the general govern- 
ment? They have always had the 
control of it, and can yet have, if we 
remain in it, and are as united as we 
have been. We have had a majority 
of presidents chosen from the South, 
as well as the control and manage- 
ment of most of those chosen from the 
North. We have had 60 years of 
Southern presidents to their 24, 
thus controlling the executive de- 
partment. So of the judges of the 
Supreme Court, we have had 18 from 
the South and but 11 from the North. 
Although nearly four-fifths of the ju- 
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dicial business has arisenin the free 
States, yet a majority of the Court 
has always been from the South. This 
we have required so as to guard 
against any interpretation of the con- 
stitution unfavorable to us. In like 
manner we have been equally watch- 
ful over our interest in the legislative 
branch of the government. In choos- 
ing the presiding officer (fro tem.) of 
the Senate, we have had 24 and they 
11; speakers of the House, we have 
had 23 and they 12. While the ma- 
jority of the representatives, from 
their greater population, have always 
been from the North, yet we have 
generally secured the speaker, because 
he, to a great extent, shapes and con- 
trols the legislation of the country. 
Nor have we had less control of every 
other department of the general gov- 
ernment. Attorney-Generals we have 
had 14, while the North have had but 
5. Foreign ministers we have had 
86 and they but 54. While three- 
fourths of the business which de- 
mands diplomatic agents abroad is 
clearly from the free States, because 
of their greater commercial interests, 
we have, nevertheless, had the princi- 
pal embassies, so as to secure the 
world markets for our cotton, tobac- 
co, sugar, on the best possible terms. 
We have had a vast majority of the 
highest officers of both army and 
navy, while a larger proportion of 
soldiers and sailors were drawn from 
the North. Equally so of clerks, au- 
ditors and controllers filling the ex- 
ecutive departments; the records 
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show for the past 50 years that of 
the 3,000 thus employed, we have had 
more than two-thirds, while we have 
only one-third of the white popula- 
tion of the republic. Again, look at 
another fact, and one, be assured, in 
which we have a great and vital in- 
terest ; it is that of revenue, or means 
of supporting government. From 
official ‘documents we learn that 
more than three-fourths of the reve- 
nue collected has uniformly been 
raised from the North. 

“Pause now, while you have the op- 
portunity, to contemplate, carefully 
and candidly, these important things. 
Look at another necessary branch of 
government, and learn from stern 
statistical facts how matters stand in 
that department. I mean the mail 
and post-office privileges that we now 
enjoy under the general government 
as it has been for years past. The 
expense for transportation of the 
mail in the free States was, by the 
report of the post master general for 
1860, a little over $13,000,000, while 
the income was $19,000,000. But in 
the slave States the transportation of 
the mail was $14,716,000, and the 
revenue from the mail only $8,000,- 
265, leaving a deficit of $6,715,735 to 
be supplied by the North for our ac- 
commodation, and without which we 
mnst have been entirely cut off from 
this most essential branch of the 
government. Leaving out of view 
for the present the countless millions 
of dollars you must expend in a war 
with the North, with tens of thousands 
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of your sons and brothers slain in 
battle and offered up as sacrifices on 
the altar of your ambition—for what ? 
I ask again. Is it for the overthrow 
of the American government, estab- 
lished by our common ancestry, ce- 
mented and built up by their sweat 
and blood, and founded on the broad 
principles of right, justice and hu- 
manity? I must declare to you here, 
as I have often done before, and also 
has been declared by the greatest 
and wisest statesmen and patriots of 
this and other lands, that the Ameri- 
can government is the best and freest 
of all governments, the most equally 
in its rights, the most just in its de- 
cisions, the most lenient in its meas- 
ures, and the most inspiring in its 
principles to elevate the race of men, 
that the sun of heaven ever shone 
upon. Now for you to attempt to 
overthrow such a government as this, 
under which we have lived for more 
than three-quarters of a century, in 
which we have gained our wealth, 
our standing as a nation, our domes- 
tic safety, while the elements of peril 
are around us, with peace and tran- 
quility, accompanied with unbounded 
prosperity and rights unassailed, is 
the height of madness, folly, and 
wickedness, to which I will neither 
lend my sanction nor my vote.” 

The convention, notwithstanding 
this truthful and eloquent speech, 
passed the ordinance of secession, by 
a vote of 208 for, and 89 against. 
Mr. Stephens, on the Calhoun theory 
of the relations of the States to the 
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general government, acquiesced in its 
adoption by a majority vote, and ina 
speech, at Savannah, Georgia, as 
Vice-President of the Confederate 
government quoted in a former chap- 
ter, gave his reasons why the Con- 
federate Constitution was superior to 
that of the United States. After the 
close of the war (published in 1867), 
Mr. Stephens states as follows the 
causes of the secession movement : 
“Considerations connected with the 
legal status of the black race in the 
southern States, and the position of 
several of the northern States towards 
it, together with the known senti- 
ments and principles of those just 
elected to the two highest offices of 
the federal government (Messrs. Lin- 
coln and Hamlin) as to the powers of 
that government over this subject, 
and others which threatened, as was 
supposed, all their vital interests, 
prompted the southern States to 
withdraw from the Union, for the 
very reason that had induced them at 
first to enter into it ; that is, for their 
own better protection and security. 
Those who had the control of the ad- 
ministration of the federal govern- 
ment denied this right to withdraw or 
secede. The war was inaugurated 
and waged, by those at the head of 
the federal government against these 
States, or people of these States to 
prevent their withdrawal from the 
Union, On the part of these States, 
which had allied themselves in a com- 
mon cause, it was maintained and 
carried on purely in defense of this 


great right, claimed by them of State 
sovereignty and _ self-government, 
which they with their associates had 
achieved in their common struggle 
with Great Britain, under the declar- 
ation of 1776, and which in their 
judgment, lay at the foundation of the 
whole structure of American free in- 
stitutions.” 

The dates and the votes, in each 
State, on the passage of the ordinances 
of secession of the States, which 
composed the Confederate govern- 
ment, at the time Fort Sumter was 
fired upon, were as follows: South 
Carolina, Dec. 20, 1860, unanimous ; 
Mississippi, Jan. 9, 1861, yeas 84, nays 
15, but finally unanimous; Florida, 
Jan. 10, giving as a reason that “all 
hope of preserving the Union upon 
terms consistent with the safety and 
honor of the slaveholding States 
had been fully dissipated by recent 
indications of the strength of the 
anti-slavery sentiment of the free 
States ;’ Alabama, Jan. 11, yeas 61, 
nays 39; Georgia, Jan. 19, yeas 208, 
nays 89; Louisiana, Jan. 26, yeas 
113, nays 17; Texas, February 1, yeas 
166. The State of Virginia on the 
4th day of April, 1861, refused to se- 
cede in her convention duly called, 
by a vote of 89 nays to 45 yeas. The 
leading secessionists visited Charles- 
ton, before Fort Sumter was fired 
upon, for the purpose of urging ac- 
tion by the Confederate government 
that would tend to influence the 
slaveholding States to unite in the 
movement; and among whom were 
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Mr. Gilcrist, a citizen of Alabama, 
an ardent secessionist, and a member 
of the Confederate government, and 
Mr. Pryor, a member of the Thirty- 
sixth Congress from Virginia, ex- 
tracts from whose speeches while a 
member of that body, have been quo- 
ted in a former chapter. Mr. Gil- 
crist said to a public meeting in 
Charleston a short time before an at- 
tack was made on Fort Sumter, 
“Sprinkle blood in the faces of the 
people of Alabama, or they will be 
back in the Union in less than ten 
days;” and Mr. Roger A. Pryor said, 
among other arguments for imme- 
diate action, “Strike a blow, and the 
moment that blood is shed, Virginia 
will make common cause with her 
sisters of the South.” These men, 
who understood the temper of the 
people of their States, gave sound 


advice; for the Virginia convention 
which on the sth of April had refused 
to secede, on the 17th of the same 
month passed an ordinance of seces- 
sion in secret session by a vote 88 to 
55, and two days after seized by mili- 
tary force the great navy yard at 
Norfolk and the United States ar- 
senal at Harper’s Ferry, containing 
millions of dollars worth of arms and 
ammunition. There were about two 
thousand cannon at Norfolk and 
several war ships, including the fa- 
mous steam frigate Merrimac, which, 
after being iron-claded by the Con- 
federates, played such havoc among 
our wooden war ships at Fortress 
Monroe, but was finally disabled and 
driven back to Norfolk by our first 
iron-clad, the little Monitor, designed’ 
by the genius of Ericsson, 
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REV. LUTHER STONE, 


In the midsummer month of the 
year 1890, there passed away in the 
city of Chicago, one of the most con- 
spicuous of those grand representa- 
tives of Christian manhood, the pio- 
neer ministers of the Northwest. 
Among all the earnest, God-fearing, 
self-sacrificing servants of the church, 
who found their way into western 
wilds to preach the gospel, when im- 
posing church edifices and prosperous 
congregations were unknown, none 
wrought more faithfully or to better 
purpose, none had a clearer percep- 
tion of the breadth and scope of the 
work to be done, none set in opera- 
tion more potent agencies for good, 
than Rev. Luther Stone, whose life- 
work ended July 9th, 1890. 

Born at Oxford, near Worcester, 
Massachusetts, September 26, 1815, 
Mr. Stone was in his seventy-fifth 
year at the timeof his death, and 
every year of his adult existence had 
been prolific of good works. 

He was a lineal descendant of the 
sixth generation of the pilgrim Gre- 
gory Stone, who came from Cousin- 
town, Somersetshire, England, to 
Boston in the good ship “Increase,” in 
1634, and the son of Luther and Abi- 
gail (Bemis) Stone, pious and much 
esteemed country people of New 


England. His mother died soon after 
his birth, leaving him and his twin 
brother, the youngest of six children, 
to the care of their grandmother, by 
whom they were in a measure brought 
up and to whom both were devotedly 
attached. 

The elder Stone was a farmer, and 
when not attending the common 
schools, Luther Stone engaged in va- 
rious kinds of farm labor from the 
time he became old enough to work 
until he was eighteen years of age. 
At that time he began preparation 
for college at Leicester Academy, 
where his preceptor was the Rev. 
Luther Wright, who had previously 
held a tutorship in Yale College. 

After spending two years at the 
Academy, he entered Brown Univer- 
sity in 1835, one of the young men 
who entered college with him, and 
also graduated witb him, being Prof. 
James R. Boise, now of the Baptist 
Theological Seminary of Morgan 
Park, Chicago. 

From the beginning of his college 
career he applied himself closely to 
his studies, and was noted for his dil- 
igence, his industry and his great 
perseverence in whatever he under- 
took, characteristics which he appears 
to have carried with him through 
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life. Although he had received care- 


ful religious training in early life, . 


was a regular attendant at church 
and at the weekly class prayer meet- 
ings, in the early part of his college 
course, he did not become fully iden- 
tified with the church until 1838, when 
he was baptized and began seriously to 
think about entering the ministry as 
soon as he had completed his'education. 
Impelled bya sense of duty to choose 
this calling, he entered the Theologi- 
cal Institute at Newton, Massachu- 
setts, immediately after his gradua- 
tion from Brown University in 1839. 
In 1842 he received his degree from 
the divinity school, and a year later 
was regularly ordained a minister of 
the Gospel, at Oxford, and authorized 
to proceed westward to the Mississip- 
pi Valley, where he proposed to en- 
gage in evangelical and misson work. 

At this time he received a tempt- 
ing offer to go toone of the Southern 
States, to engage in educational work, 
but declined to accept it, feeling that 
a wider field for usefulness would 
be open to him in the West. Leav- 
ing Boston in 1844, he proceeded to 
St. Louis and from there went up the 
Mississippi river, visiting Rock Isl- 
and, Illinois, and Davenport, Iowa, at 
both of which infant towns he held 
church services. At Davenport he 
preached in the first Baptist church 
established in the town, and received 
a call to become its pastor. 

As it was not his purpose to be- 
come settled in a pastorate, to which 
he would be compelled to give his 
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whole time and attention, but to hold 
himself in readiness to go wherever 
there might be a demand for his ser- 
vices, or wherever an opportunity of- 
ferred for building up new church 
organizations, he declined to accept 
the call to Davenport, and going to 
Rock Island made this place his home 
until some time in 1845. 

While he was in Rock Island he 
preached in the numerous towns in 
the vicinity, and aided in the organi- 
zation of the Rock Island Baptist 
Association, of which he was an orig- 
inal member. He also preached the 
first sermon preached by a Baptist 
minister in Burlington, Iowa, and re- 
mained there several months, build- 
ing up one of the largest congrega- 
tions which had gathered in the town 
to listen to the gospel up to that 
time. 

Having in mind the building up of 
an educational institution in the inter- 
est of the church, he went to Sharon 
in Henry county, Illinois, in 1845, and 
purchased a considerable body of 
land, upon which he erected a build- 
ing, which was designed to be used 
as an academy. The time did not, 
however, seem to be ripe for an enter- 
prise of this character, and in the 
course of a few months Mr. Stone 
went to Rockford, Illinois, where he 
became pastor of the First Baptist 
Church. 

He remained there until 1847, and 
then came to Chicago for the purpose 
of setting on foot an enterprise which 
he believed would materially aid the 
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work of church extension, in which he 
had always been most deeply inter- 
ested. 

Prior to that time three attempts 
had been made to establish in the 
Northwest, a church publication 
which should represent the Baptist 
denomination, and each attempt had 
resulted in a failure. Two of these 
short-lived publications had flour- 
ished during their brief existence in 
Central and Southern Illinois, and one 
in Chicago. Mr. Stone believed the 
time had come when a Baptist paper 
conducted on correct business prin- 
ciples, could be sustained in Chicago, 
and made vastly beneficial to the 
church in the West and Northwest. 


The fact that others had failed did 
not deter him from making the at- 
tempt—although the publishing busi- 
ness was one in which he had had no 
previous experience—and on the 1oth 
day of August, 1847, he issued the 
first number of Zhe Watchman of the 


Prairies, Of this publication he was 
editor and proprietor, and it was con- 
ducted with such ability that it soon 
became a welcome visitor in the homes 
of the large majority of the members 
of the Baptist church in the West. 
The financial management was no less 
successful than its editorial manage- 
ment, and its permanency as one of the 
institutions of the church and of the 
city of Chicago was assured shortly 
after its existence begun. 

Mr. Stone continued the publica- 
tion of the paper until 1853, at which 
time he sold the property thus built 
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up and retired from editorial work, 
The Christian Times was the immedi- 
ate successor of the Watchman of the 
Prairies, and at a later date this name 
was changed to Zhe Standard; which 
has now become one of the leading 
and influential church papers of the 
country. While editing and manag- 
ing his paper Mr. Stone was also pas- 
tor of the First Baptist Church of 
Chicago from July, 1847, to Septem- 
ber, 1848, consenting to fill this posi- 
tion only in the absence of a regu- 
larly settled pastor. 

After disposing of his paper in 
1853 he turned his attention to mis- 
sion and evangelical work in Chicago, 
to which he devoted himself in a 
great measure during the remainder 
of his active life. During the war 
he interested himself especially in the 
spiritual welfare of the soldiers sta- 
tioned at Camp Douglas, and of Con- 
federate prisoners confined there from 
time to time. He held religious ser- 
vices at Camp Douglas, The Soldiers’ 
Rest, and at the Marine Hospital as 
often as arrangements could be made 
for such services. As the city grew 
larger and its criminal population in- 
creased, Mr. Stone found the jails 
overflowing with men and women 
whose moral status he labored earn- 
estly to improve, and a great deal 
of his time was given to this noble 
and philanthropic work. 

When the Baptist Theological Un- 
ion was formed in Chicago in 1863, 
and the Theological Seminary, at 
Morgan Park, was founded under its 
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auspices, he became a member of the 
board of trustees of that institution 
and filled the position of secretary 
until 1866. In this important execu- 
tive position he contributed largely 
to the building up of that institution, 
and for many years he was one of its 
most active and helpful friends. Hav- 
ing become widely known through 
the West, not only as a man of broad 
culture and liberal education, but as 
aman of remarahble executive abil- 
ity as well, he was tendered the pres- 
idency of Central University, located 
at Pella, lowa, in 1864. This he de- 


clined, but about the same time he 
became deeply interested in building 
up the University of Des Moines, 


Iowa. This institution was just at 
that time seriously embarrassed finan- 
cially, and had reached a most criti- 
cal period of existence. To relieve 
its necessities Mr, Stone was appealed 
to, and he responded promptly with 
a gift of eight thousand dollars, a 
considerable portion of this amount 
being realized from the sale of some 
of his Chicago property, which he 
disposed of at a great sacrifice of his 
personal interests. 

In 1866, at the end of more than 
twenty years of active ministerial 
and literary work, he sought, for the 
first time, rest and recreation in for- 
eign travel. Five years after he came 
to Chicago—in 1853—he had been 
married to Mrs. Anna M. Jacobus, 
and when his travels began, he was 
accompanied by his wife and adopted 
daughter. Together they visited the 
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principal European cities and other 
points of interest, spending two years 
abroad, Returning to Chicago in 
1868, and finding it necessary to de- 
vote a considerable portion of his 
time to looking after his private in- 
terests, Mr. Stone never afterwards 
engaged regularly in ministerial 
work, but participated actively in 
every movement calculated tu pro- 
mote the interests and extend the use- 
fulness of the church organization to 
which he was so devotedly attached 
from the date ot his conversion to 
that of his death. 

In promoting the prosperity of the 
old First Baptist Church of Chicago, 
he was for many years a potent factor; 
and his services in establishing and 
building up Emanuel Baptist Church, 
of which he wasa member at the time 
of his death, were of the same impor- 
tant and useful character. 

As a minister of the Gospel, Mr. 
Stone had, combined with logical rea- 
soning powers, a fair share of pulpit 
eloquence and impressiveness. Thor- 
oughly orthodox in his beliefs, he was 
an earnest and scholarly expounder 
of the great truths of the Bible as he 
understood them, and of the doctrines 
of the church to which he belonged. 
A man of most positive convictions, 
he never hesitated to attack what he 
looked upon as an evil, however 
strongly it might be entrenched in 
popular favor or in whatever guise it 
was foisted upon his attention. 
Broadly charitable, he was, neverthe- 
less, pronounced in his views, to which 
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he gave expression in no uncertain or 
ambiguous terms whenever occasion 
demanded it. Like most of the pio- 
neer ministers of the west, he was es- 
pecially hostile to the institution of 
slavery, so long as it existed in the 
United States; and he was one of 
those whose sympathy with the op- 
pressed race took a practical turn 
whenever an opportunity offered. . 

During his long and eventful life, 
no great moral question attracted 
public attention which did not find 
him in hearty sympathy with the best 
and most advanced thought of the 
age; and no form of moral obliquity 
ever found in him an apologist or de- 
fender, 

As a writer, he was clear, goncise 
and forcible in the presentation of his 
views, being particularly adapted to 
journalistic and editorial work. 

Combined with fervent piety and a 
vigorous intellectuality, he had that 
thoroughly practical knowledge of the 
affairs of every-day life which made 
him a competent adviser in temporal, 
as he was a conscientious adviser in 
spiritual matters. In the conduct 
and management of the different re- 
ligious organizations with which he 
was connected at one time and an- 
other; in building up churches and 
schools, and in laying the foundation 
for a great religious journal, he dis- 
played that executive and financial 
ability which must contribute to so 
large an extent to the success of 
church as well as of secular enter- 
prises. His sagacity and good judg- 
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ment in matters of a business nature 
could always be relied upon, and, un- 
der all circumstances, “ there was wis- 
dom in his counsels.” His private 
business affairs were always skillfully 
and judiciously managed. He was a 
careful observer of the trend of events; 
and the economic training which he 
received in early life, combined with 
the characteristic thrift of the native 
of New England, led him to the con- 
clusion, many years since, that a won- 
derful era of development had set in 
in the western States. The invest- 
ments which he made from time to 
time, in pursuance of this idea, were 
fortunate investments, which enabled 
him in later years to not only give 
generously and liberally to church, 
educational and other enterprises, but 
to provide a handsome estate for those 
who were dependent upon him. 
Kindly in his disposition, cordial, 
warm-hearted and sympathetic, he 
was deeply loved and revered by 
those who knew him as a member of 
the’ social and domestic circle. To 
him there was music in the prattle of 
a child; and in his old age he was 
never happier than when his little 
grandchildren gathered about him to 
share with him their joys, or to have 
him contribute to their entertainment. 
Undisturbed in the later years of 
his life by cares other than those he 
allowed to rest lightly upon him, he 
gave much of his time to reading and 
literature, and thus gracefully grew 
old and passed to his reward. 
Howarp Louis Conarp. 
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FREDERICK HASKELL. 


THE death of Frederick Haskell, 
which occurred at his home in Chi- 
cago on the 6th of May, 1890, removed 
from the business world the founder 
of one of the great industrial enter- 
prises of the west—a man who, under 
almost insurmountable difficulties, 
had built up a splendid fortune 
through his own efforts, and who was 
a perfect type of the successful, self- 
reliant, sagacious and _ far-seeing 
western financier. 

Mr. Haskell was a native of New 
England; and the family to which he 
belonged was one which had contrib- 
uted much to the growth and devel- 
opment of that region, through its 
numerous representatives, some of 
whom also achieved distinction in 
literature and the professions, A not 
very remote ancestor of Mr. HaSkell 
married into the noted Wolcott fam- 
ily, three successive generations of 
which were represented among the 
early governors of Connecticut; and 
thus was handed down to hima strain 
of the best Puritan blood, with all of 
the force and executive ability of his 
distinguished ancestry. 

His father, Eli B. Haskell, was a 
merchant of comfortable fortune, a 
broad-minded, intelligent man of af- 
fairs, who served many years as a 
member of the Legislature of New 





York State, and exercised a com- 
manding influence in the community 
in which he lived. 

Frederick Haskell was born at East 
Windsor, Conn., December 4th, 1810, 
and as a boy received careful educa- 
tional’ and business training. 

Before he had attained his majority 
he had become recognized as an ac- 
complished and enterprising young 
tradesman; and when he was ready 
to begin business on his own account, 

-he joined the column of ambitious 

young men who moved westward in 
search of enlarged opportunities for 
engaging in trade and commerce. 

In 1831, after spending some time 
prospecting for a location, he entered 
the employ of a friend and relative— 
a member of the Wolcott family—who 
was engaged in business at Jackson- 
ville, Ill. 

After remaining at Jacksonville a 
year or two, he went to Princeton, 
Ill., a new town, in which he erected 
the first business building and opened 
the first general store. He remained 
at Princeton, doing a prosperous 
business, until he received a visit 
from his father, who was not alto- 
gether satisfied with his location. 

Feeling that the young man who 
engaged in business in the “far west” 
of those days was compelled to sacri- 
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fice to too great an extent social and 
other advantages and enjoyments, 
the elder Haskell advised his son to 
sell out his business and return tothe 
east. He did so, and next located at 
Cleveland, O., where he remained un- 
til solicited by his father to return to 
New York State, to become connected 
with an important enterprise which 
the latter had set on foot at Ogdens- 
burg. In company with Horace 
Hooker, who had been for many years 
engaged in the same line of business 
at Rochester, Mr. Haskell built an ex- 
tensive flouring mill at Ogdensburg; 
and it was in the conduct and man- 
agement of this enterprise that he de- 
sired the assistance of his son Frede- 
rick. After a time they purchased 
Hooker’s interest in the flouring mills, 
and also engaged toa considerable 
extent in the manufacture of domes- 
tic broadcloths and woolen goods in 
connection therewith. 

It was in the conduct of these en- 
terprises that the business sagacity 
and surperior executive ability of 
Frederick Haskell was first made 
manifest. The years of his young 
manhood were spent at Ogdensburg, 
and there he accumulated a handsome 
fortune in early life. 

Through no lack of prudence or 
foresight, but from causes entirely 
beyond his control, disaster overtook 
him about 1846, and the result was an 
almost complete dissipation of his ac- 
cumulations. Forced to begin anew 
the struggle to gain a foothold in the 
business world, he turned his atten- 
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tion again to the rapidly-developing 
western States, and sought to set on 
foot some enterprise for which there 
was a popular demand, and which 
might reasonably be expected to have 
a growth and expansion proportionate 
to the general prosperity and advance- 
ment of the country. 

At that time the era of railroad 
building in the west had just fairly 
begun, and there was a demand for 
the equipment of new lines of rail- 
way. While visiting New York city, 
Mr. Haskell heard of a large contract 
for railway supplies awaiting some 
enterprising manufacturer, and he 
conceived the idea of securing this 
contract and setting about at once to 
build a railroad supply manufactory 
in some suitable western location. 

While he had little left of his form- 
er fortune, his career had been such 
as to command the confidence of men 
of means, and he secured, without 
much difficulty, such financial assist- 
ance as he needed to inaugurate the 
proposed enterprise. The contract 
which his business sagacity and care- 
ful calculation led him to _ believe 
would yield handsome returns, was 
secured, and Michigan City, Indiana, 
on the opposite shore of the lake from 
Chicago, was selected as the location 
for an extensive car factory. Having 
completed all the preliminary ar- 
rangements and formulated his plans 
for building up and carrying on this 
business, he removed from New York 
State to Michigan City, in 1852. The 
same year, and a short time prior to 
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his removal from New York, he was 
married at Chazy, near Plattsburg, 
to Miss Caroline E. Aldridge, a 
daughter of Isaac Aldridge, of that 
city. 

Associated with him in the enter- 
prise at Michigan City were Dr. M. 
G. Sherman of Ogdensburg, New 
York, and Mr. Hiram Aldridge, a 
brother of Mrs. Haskell. The firm 
took the name Sherman, Haskell & 
Co., and within a comparatively short 
time it launched out upon a highly 
successful career. Although the busi- 
ness in which he engaged was one in 
which he had had no previous expe- 
rience, Mr. Haskell took entire charge 
of the financial management, gath- 
ered around him such practical assist- 
ents as he found to be necessary to 
its entire success, and soon had his 
work thoroughly systematized. The 
growth of the enterprise which he 
thus controlled was steady and con- 
tinuous from the start, although it 
required sagacious management to 
steer clear of the financial difficulties 
which wrecked so many similar in- 
dustries in the west cnly a few years 
after he beg. ) his operations. 

With the beg ining of the war pe- 
riod the demand ior railroad equipage 
was enormously increased, and the 
capacity of the works at Michigan 
City was increased to meet this de- 
mand. At that time Mr. John Barker, 
a Michigan City merchant, associated 
himself with Mr. Haskell, and their 
extensive business was carried on 
under the firm name of Haskell, 


Barker & Co., until 1871, when the 
Haskell & Barker Car Company was 
organized with Mr. Haskell as presi- 
dent of the corporation, which still 
retains the same name. For nearly 
forty years this great industry, which 
owes its existence to Mr. Haskell, has 
been in active and continuous opera- 
tion, giving employment at all times 
to several hundred men, and con- 
tributing largely to the growth and 
prosperity of the city in which it is 
located. 

In 1868, while still a comparatively 
young man, Mr. Haskell found him- 
self again in possession of an ample 
fortune, and removed to Chicago, 
where he continued to reside up to 
the date of his death. Extensive in- 
vestments in Chicago realty added 
largely to his wealth, and soon made 
him one of the millionaires of the 
city. He remained at the head of the 
Haskell & Barker Car Company un- 
til 1884, when he disposed of his in- 
terest in the manufactory and retired 
from active participation in business. 

During the greater part of his long 
and active life he was one of the busi- 
est of busy men. The important af- 
fairs with which he had to do de- 
manded, and always received, the 
most careful attention. Every obli- 
gation he took upon himself was 
faithfully discharged, every promise 
was kept, and he was no less highly 
esteemed for his integrity and recti- 
tude, than for his business sagacity 
and ability asa financier. Eminently 
successful, he was indebted for this 
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success to none of the tricks or ca- 
prices of fortune. Endowed by na- 
ture with keen perceptive faculties, 
and the ability to grasp and make 
the best use of the opportunities 
which presented themselves for his 
advancement in the financial world, 
success came to him largely as the 
result of intelligent and continuous 
effort. Under all circumstances he 
was courageous, self-reliant, and pro- 
lific of resources. When misfortune 
overtook him in middle life, and the 
accumulations of his earlier years 
vanished with a suddenness which 
would have bewildered most men, 
his serenity was undisturbed, and 
without yielding for a moment to 


discouragement, he applied himself 
to the task of building up a new for- 
tune. 

The personal characteristics of Mr. 
Haskell were of the kind which in- 


voke warm friendship, genuine re- 
spect, and tender regard. Those 
who knew him only as a man of 
affairs respected him for his upright- 
ness, his integrity, his fidelity to every 
trust reposed in him, and his consci- 
tious regard for the equities of busi- 
ness life. 

Those who were brought into more 
intimate relations with him had a 
thorough appreciation of his kindly 
and sympathetic nature, his generous 
impulses and his purity of character. 
Benevolent, charitable and philan- 
thropic enterprises which commended 
themselves to his excellent judgment, 
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never appealed to him in vain for 
prompt and substantial encourage- 
ment, and withevery gift went a hearty 
“God speed” which added to the pleas- 
ure and gratitude of the recipient. 
While by no means indiscriminate in 
the bestowal of his charities, he 
showed little favoritism and gave lib- 
erally of his abundant means wher- 
ever a harvest of good was promised, 
whether the appeal came from the 
community in which he lived, or from 
one in which he chanced to be a tem- 
porary sojourner. 

Few men who engage actively in 
business with all its cares and re- 
sponsibilties, have the happy faculty 
of laying aside so completely, as did 
Mr. Haskell, everything which can in 
any degree contribute to the discom- 
fort of those about them, when they 
enter the social or domestic circle. 
However annoying or perplexing the 
matter occupying his attention dur- 
ing business hours, when he stepped 
across the threshold of his home, his 
characteristic serenity became more 
strongly marked and he had always 
a cheerful greeting for those inside. 
Genial in dispositien. dane in man- 
ner and entertainin; in conversation, 
he spread sunshine about him, not 
only in early life but during his de- 
clining years, while his kindness, his 
tender solicitude and his thoughtful 
consideration for others, endeared 
him in an unusual degree to the mem- 
bers of his household. 
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THE SILVER THEATRICAL CIRCUIT: OR, ALL THE WORLD’S A 


STAGE, 


THE surname Zador has become an 
synonym both for “Silver” and the 
“Stage.” As the builder of the Tabor 
Grand Opera House in Denver, the 
name of Horace Austin Warner 
Tabor, is associated with all 
that is historic and histrionic in 
Colorado and the great West. 
When this young and venturesome 
Vermonter left his native State, back 
in the fifties, to find a field for the ex- 
ercise of his awakening powers com- 
mensurate with the spirit and am- 
bition rising within him—that step 
was taken by as generous a nature as 
ever found expression in kindiy word 
or deed. A trustful incident, indica- 
ting his faith in his fellow-man and 
his belief that countless treasures 
were hidden in the, hills of his adopt- 
ed State, enabled two prospectors to 
discover the silver that soon after be- 
came the measure of value of the 
Grand Opera House now bearing his 
honored name; a monument to his 
public spirit, love for music and the 
drama, and his faith in the future of 
Denver. 

The Tabor Grand 
for the first time to the  pub- 
lic, Monday evening, September sth, 
1881. This event was signalized by 
the appearance of the late lovely 


was opened 


Emma Abbott as “ Maritana.” Grand 
English Opera, thus begun in the 
Rocky Mountains, continued until 
the recent opening of the new Opera 
House at Ogden, when and where 
the melodious singing of the self- 
same Abbott was heard for the first 
and for the last time upon this world’s 
stage. 
THE SILVER CIRCUIT 

may be termed the course the stage has 
taken across the Continental Divide 
to the Pacific Coast, since the build- 
ing of the Tabor Grand. It is true 
that Brigham Young had built the 
Salt Lake Theatre as far back as 
1862; true that all the material of that 
noted building, except the adobe, was 
hauled by teams from Omaha, at a 
cost of $1 a pound. But the Silver 
Theatrical Circuit had its origin in 
the Tabor Grand, while the concep- 
tion and execution of the scheme was 
reserved for the appearance of a 
young man of remarkable business 
tact, intelligence and enterprise, in 
the person of Col. Peter McCourt, 
at present manager of The Tabor 
Grand Opera House and of the Silver 
Circuit, and brother-in-law of the 
distinguished ex-Senator Tabor. 

To realize the advantage to the 
profession of this arrangement in lieu 
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of the old way of reaching the Pacific 
Coast, involving the loss of time, let 
it be stated as a fact, that for instance, 
Emma Abbott, leaving Denver Mon- 
day could be at the Opera House of 
Colorado Springs Monday night; at 
the Opera House, Pueblo, Tuesday; 
Tabor Opera House, Leadville, Wed- 
nesday; Wheeler Opera House, As- 
pen, Thursday; Salt Lake Theatre 
Friday; Ogden Opera House, Satur- 
day, and leaving Ogden Sunday 
morning, arrive at San Francisco the 
following Monday noon. This con- 
stitutes in the main the Silver Cir- 
cuit and suggests the great advanta- 
ges attained thereby. Previous to 
the present railroad facilities and this 
arrangement, each company playing 
the Pacific Coast lost at least one 
week going and coming, which meant 
a loss for all companies during one 
year of $250,000, whereas now, not a 
night may be lost. 

The whole circuit, however, takes 
in the following cities: Denver, Colo- 
rado Springs, Pueblo, Trinidad, Lead- 
ville, Aspen, Grand Junction, Provo, 
Salt Lake City, Park City and 
Ogden. 

This plan was perfected and car- 
ried into successful operation in 1886, 

Manager McCourt was born No- 
vember 4th, 1856, at Oshkosh, Wis- 
consin. His father, the late Peter 
McCourt, was one of the most highly 
esteemed personages of that beautiful 
city. At one time he owned sixty 
residences and business blocks there, 
but a great fire swept them all away 


—all save the homestead. This great 
loss was never wholly outlived; but 
maintaining an unblemished name, 
and having hosts of friends, the reflu- 
ent wave brought something back—a 
competence, as the result of persistent 
efforts in the face of almost insur- 
mountable misfortune. The grand- 
father, in north Ireland, was a man 
of affairs. As the superintendent of 
public buildings, entrusted by the 
crown, his duties were responsible 
and manifold. 

Upon the mother’s side the line 
stretched backward to a long derived 
lineage. This beloved mother, a Niell 
at marriage, is living in Denver, ina 
home built and beautified by this de- 
voted son. His business career began 
as a clerk in a dry goods store in 
Oshkosh, and then in New York city, 
with Bates, Reed & Cooley, as gener- 
al salesman. He remained with the 
latter until 1883, when he became 
the private secretary of Senator Ta- 
bor, with whom he has been in close 
personal and official relationship ever 
since. 

In 1884, Col. McCourt was asked 
to become manager of the Tabor 
Grand by its owner. He consented— 
but began in charge of the ticket 
office, desiring to learn every detail of 
the business from the beginning. 
Not.a line from my pen can add to 
his reputation as a successful theatri- 
cal manager. 

But this has not been his only oc- 
cupation; he is vice-president and 
treasurer of the Tabor Investment 
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Company; treasurer of the Gold and 
Silver Extraction Company; vice- 
president and treasurer of the Match- 
less Concentration Company; treasu- 
rer of the Hunki-Dora Mining Com- 
pany, director of the Matchless Mi- 
ning Company; and president of the 
Sheridan Townsite Company of Colo- 
rado. He is also largely interested 
in Denver real estate. The McCourt 
Terrace, upon Fifth Avenue and 
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Broadway, costing $75,000, is an evi- 
dence of his cultivated taste and gen- 
eral prosperity. 

That “All the world is a stage” 
has another illustration in these 
achievements, begun by Tabor and 
consummated by McCourt. Their 
names embellished the pages of dra- 


‘matic history. 


Henry Duprey TEETOR, 





THE OHIO RAILROAD: 


THAT FAMOUS STRUCTURE BUILT 


ON STILTS.* 


The railroad is but sixty years old. 
When George Stephenson made the 
trial trip of his little locomotive, the 
“ Rocket,” from Manchester to Liver- 
pool in September, 1829, successfully, 
it was instantly recognized in this 
country as well as Europe as the com- 
ing method of land transportation. 

Indeed the two countries were 


abreast in experimenting on this new. 


and strange motive power. Two or 
three inventors in this country pro- 
duced small locomotives in 1829. In 


* The above is the full text of a very thor- 
ough and valuable paper read before the 
Western Reserve Historical Society of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on the evening of January 15th, 
1891, by C, P. Leland, Esq., the Auditor of 
the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Rail- 
road Company. 


1830 the locomotive, “ Best Friend,” 
was built at the West Point foundry, 
and made its trial trip in November 
on the South Carolina railroad which, 
strange to say, is our oldest railroad, 

This year, 1830, is the first year in 
which the United States is credited 
with any railroad—23 miles. 

Europe, with the accumulated 
wealth of centuries, and the United 
States, with the accumulated wealth 
of centuries—to get—started in a 
neck to neck race in railroad building. 
It was slow work for the United 
States with no money, and a super- 
abundance of poverty, to get under 
headway. 

From 1830 to 1860, the first half of 
the sixty years, the record shows 30,- 
626 miles, but 1861-1890, the last half 
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of the sixty years, shows 136,546 miles. 
Total to end of 1890, 167,172 miles. 

To get a better hold on the marvel- 
lous work of the last thirty years in 
this one branch of our material devel- 
opment, please take in this fact : 

There was built, equipped, and put 
into active operation, where no rail- 
road existed before, in thirty years, a 
mileage equal to forty-one railroads 
clear across the continent from New 
York to San Francisco via Chicago, a 
distance of 3,338 miles. 

And this, notwithstanding that dur- 
ing four of the thirty years this na- 
tion was engaged in putting down a 
rebellion that wiped out a thousand 
millions dollars of accumulated capi- 
tal. 

But what about the race with Eu- 
rope in railroad construction ? 

At the end of 1888, the latest fig- 
ures attainable, of all the railroads on 
this globe, the United States had 44 
per cent.; Europe, 3714 per cent., and 
the rest of the world, 18% per cent. 
Western hemisphere, 53 per cent.; 
Eastern hemisphere, 47 per cent.— 
Total, 100. 

The railroads of the United States 
have cost about nine and three-quar- 
ter billions of dollars, and give direct 
employment to three-quarters of a 
million of men, supporting five per 
cent. of our population, and indirect- 
ly to another large army of workers, 
getting out the material used by rail- 
roads. The tons of freight moved in 
1889 aggregated 619,137,237 and the 
number of passengers was 495,124,- 
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767, about eight times the population 
of the United States (62,622, 250). 

Surely you will agree with me that 
we can spend profitably a few min- 
utes going back to the birth of this 
giant, and living over the struggles 
of our fathers in starting this most 
beneficient factor in the civilization 
and comfort of the human race, strug- 
gles that seem tous almost ludicrous, 
but to them were burdensome and 
even painful. 

The year 1836 was a year of the 
wildest speculation. Of course it was 
in land—cities on paper, mainly—for 
then there was nothing else to specu- 
late in. The south shore of Lake 
Erie, sparsely settled as it was, was 
platted into city lots at every inden- 
tation on the coast, and one specula- 
tor, wilder than the others, predicted 
one solid city from Buffalo to Cleve- 
land. One man, in 1836, paid $2,500 
for a lot in Fairport, the best harbor 
on Lake Erie. In 1886, fifty years 
later, his children were offered only 
$200 for’ that lot. There may bea 
little food for thought in this to 
those who have invested in oil and 
natural gas boomed towns, especially 
the farming land additions thereto, 
at fancy prices. Had that man put 
that $2,500 in a savings bank at six 
per cent., compounded semi-annually, 
his sons could now draw out the com- 
fortable sum of $47,976.40. 

Moral: Don’t buy lots ina “boom,” 
but put your money in a savings 
bank. 

Pro-contra : 


About the same time, 
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1836, another man bought to2 acres 
of quagmire and sand of the United 
States, paying therefor $127.8614%. In 
fifty years that land was worth about 
ten million dollars. Of course that 
was in Chicago. 

Moral: Don’t put your money in 
savings banks, but buy land, only be 
sure you buy it in the right place.— 
Always buy in Chicago in 1836. 

Out of that wild speculation, and 
as an adjunct thereto, sprang, in 1836, 
that unique enterprise 

_THE OHIO RAILROAD. 

The first railway project in which 
the few people then in Northern Ohio, 
were specially interested, was that of 
Col. DeWitt Clinton of New York, a 
civil engineer of prominence, but not 
the DeWitt Clinton who built the Erie 
Canal. 

He promulgated, in 1829, the plan 
for the Great Western Railway, start- 
ing from New York city, thence to 
and up the Tioga, intersecting the 
head waters of the Genesee and Alle- 


ghany rivers, thence to Lake Erie, 
along the Lake Shore, crossing the 
Cuyahoga, Sandusky, Maumee and 
Wabash rivers, to its western termi- 
nus where the Rock river enters the 
Mississippi (Chicago was not “in it”’ 


in those days). The distance was 
1,050 miles and the estimated cost 
$15,000,000, or about $15,000 per mile, 
undoubtedly a close, careful esti- 
mate. 

But soon after came another and 
most startling project to do all this 
for less than a million dollars. It 


was to be built on a double line of 
piles, or posts, with planks edgewise, 
to be bolted thereto. No iron rails 
or chains, or even ties. 

This most economical plan (on pa- 
per) with the addition of a light 
strap-iron rail, was adopted by the 
Ohio Railroad Company. 

The company was organized at the 
Mansion House in Painsville (then 
kept by Joseph Card), April 25, 1836. 
The incorporators were: R. Harper, 
Eliphalet Austin, Thomas Richmond, 
G. W. Card, Heman Ely, John W. 
Allen, John G. Camp, P. M. Weddell, 
Edwin Byington, James Post, Elipha- 
let Redington, Charles C. Paine, 
Storm Rosa, Rice Harper, Henry 
Phelps, and H. J. Rees, 

The charter (a most liberal one) 
was obtained largely through the 
efforts of Nehemiah Allen, of Wil- 
loughby, then a representative from 
Geauga county (now Lake), who was 
made president of the company. 

The charter gave the company, 
like its neighbor on the west, the 
Erie & Kalamazoo Railroad, the bank- 
ing privilege which was utilized, as is 
vividly remembered by the survivors 
who got “stuck” by the issue of 
three or four hundred thousand dol- 
larsof currency. This currency could 
never truthfully say or sing “I know 
that my Redeemer lives” for it never 
was redeemed. 

But the main reliance of the com- 
pany financially was the celebrated 
Ohio Plunder law passed in 1837. As 
this law was unique—nothing like it 


‘ 
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before or since—permit me to enlarge 
upon it and its frightful results. The 
story was well told by that veteran 
journalist, Charles B. Flood, of Col- 
umbus, nearly ten years ago, after 
delving among dusty records of the 
State with a true love for the preser- 
vation of history. Would there were 
more like him! Here is the story : 
THE PLUNDER LAW OF 1837. 

C. B. Flood in Cincinnati Zxgutrer : 

The fearfully wild speculation in 
regard to internal improvements 


which followed the completion of the 
Ohio and Miami Canals, would inev- 
itably, if not checked in time, have 
bankrupted the State and given Ohio 


the unenviable fame attached about 
the time to the repudiating States of 
the Republic. 

In the midst of this wild mania for 
canals, turnpikes and railroads, the 
Ohio legislature March 24th, 1837, 
passed “An Act to Authorize a Loan 
of Credit by the State of Ohio to Rail- 
road Companies—also to Turnpike, 
Canal and Slackwater Navigation 
Companies ’—which law soon after 
revived and is known, as par excel- 
lence, the “Plunder Law,” and well 
it deserved the name. 

It provided—divested of legal ver- 
biage—that the State should loan its 
credit in six per cent. stock to the 
amount of one-third of the author- 
ized capital, if the other two-thirds 
had been paid in “to the companies 
organized to build railroads,’etc., thus 
forcing the State to become a partner 
to the extent of one-third interest in 
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all these schemes. The State re- 
ceived stock in these various enter- 
prises for its bonds. 
THE ROADS THAT GOT A SLICE. 
The auditor of State made a spe- 
cial report December 27th, 1847, giv- 
ing the State subscription to railroad 
companies as follows : 
Mad River & Lake Erie, 
Little Miami, 
Vermillion & Ashland, 
Mansfield & Sandusky City, 


$293,050 
121,900 
48,450 
33,333 


Total, . $496,733 
“Upon which,” the special report 
of Auditor Jno. Brough, says, “no 
dividend of profits has as yet been re- 
ceived.” 

(The Legislature, in 1864 or 1865 
ordered the stock in Mad River & 
Lake Erie, also in Sandusky, Mans- 
field & Norwalk, sold. The Sinking 
Fund Commissioners sold to Rush 
R. Sloane in June, 1866, $395,800 of 
common stock in Mad River & Lake 
Erie Railroad for $33,840.90 (between 
eight and nine cents on the dollar 
for what had cost the State par nearly 
thirty years before) and $4,588, pre- 
ferred stock, same road, for $2,233.42, 
thus closing out the State’s costly in- 
vestment in that road. This was the 
entering wedge of Sloane’s control 
of that road so long.) 

“The credit of the State,” the re- 
port proceeds to say, “in form of 
issues of its stock which was loaned 
to sundry railroad companies for 
which no return was made, is as fol- 
lows : 


’ 
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$249,000 
6,182 


Ohio Railroad Company, 
Fairport & Painesville, 


$255,182 
Total investment in rail- 
roads, $751,915 

Some of these companies paid div- 
idends, notably the Little Miami, 
which by dividends on stock (stock 
dividends) in 1851, had run the State’s 
interest up to $200,000 and paid a 
cash dividend that year of $13.008.09. 

To the same date the Mad River 
& Lake Erie Company by stock and 
bonds had increased the State’s in- 
vestment to $359,850; paid a cash div- 
idend of $15,024. The other roads 
had paid nothing. 

TURNPIKES, 

The State issued its bonds to twen- 
ty-five companies to the extent of 
$1,853,365.21. But thirteen compa- 
nies ever returned any dividends, and 
these were reported in 1851 as amount- 
ing to $38,106.76. 

The investment in turnpikes was 
almost a total loss. 

CANALS, 
The Cincinnati & Whitewa- 
ter Canal got, 
The Pennsylvania & Ohio 
Canal got, 450,000 

This latter canal was sold by Aud- 
itor Taylor to Gov. Tod’s Cleveland 
& Mahoning Railroad for nothing, 
and less than nothing, as the canal 
carried with it several thousand dol- 
lars taxes then in the treasury. This 
transaction gave color to the criti- 


gh 
$150,000 
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icism that Taylor was interested with 
Gov. Tod in the railroad. 
RECAPITULATION, 

The State investment in 
Railroads, $751,915 
Turnpikes, 1,85 3,365 
Canals, 600,000 


Grand total, 
“PLUNDER LAW” 


$3,205,280 
THE REPEALED IN 
1840. 

The law, which was but an inge- 
nious device for making each citizen 
of the State rich at the expense of the 
whole, was repealed March 17th, 
1840, when vast preparations were 
being made by designing men to get 
up new companies to still further 
fleece the State. 

You will readily see that this law 
offered a premium on dishonesty. To 
illustrate: If a subscriber to the 
stock putin a lot or farm at its real 
value, say $2,000, the company would 
get but $1,000 out of the State. If, 
however, he put it in at $10,000 the 
company would get $5,000 out of the 
State. As it was Ohio State stock 
the company wanted, and wanted 
badly, the absurd valuations claimed 
by subscribers to stock were not ques- 
tioned or reduced. We will see how 
this resulted later on. 

While the project contemplated 
a line of road from the Pennsylvania 
State line to what is now Toledo, a 
distance of 177 miles, the two paper 
cities to be “boomed” were Rich- 
mond on the east, and Manhattan, 
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three or four miles down the Maumee 
river from Toledo, a Buffalo Land 
Company’s speculation. Richmond 
was located by Thomas Richmond on 
the west bank of the Grand river, a 
mile from Fairport at its mouth and 
two miles from Painsville. Ohio City, 
Elyria, Sandusky and Fremont were 
on the contemplated line. 

Of course the chief engineer, Cyrus 
Williams, had to get out a glowing 
preliminary report, and he was equal 
to it. Just think of the difficulties that 
hedged him in. There was not a mile 
of railroad in operation west of the 
Alleghanies, and only about five hun- 
dred miles in the United States, all 
new and experimental. No statistics, 


no annual reports, nothing to guide 
him. Yet he drew from his imagina- 
tion this glowing future for the 
Ohio Railroad: 

“By reference to the map of the 
United States, and examining the 
routes of improvements completed 


and in contemplation, it will be 
seen that from Maine to Virginia in 
the east and south, and from Lake 
Superior to Arkansas in the west, 
they all concentrate and unite with 
your road.” 

I have been writing annual reports 
for the last thirty-five years and in 
some years in lieu of dividends, 
pointed the stockholders to “the glo- 
rious future of their great property,” 
and have sometimes flatttered myself 
that it was fairly well done, but that 
takes all the conceit out of me. I take 
off my hat to Mr. Williams. As I 
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shall not refer to him again, I will add 
he was an able engineer, was con- 
nected with our C. C. &C. road after- 
wards ; also the then Mad River & 
Lake Erie, and died one of the many 
victims to that terrible scourge, the 
cholera, in Sandusky, 1849. 

But let us return to his glowing 
prospectus: “Through half of the 
year, when the navigation of the 
Lakes is obstructed with ice, this 
must be the traveler’s only route, and 
the saving of time and the safe and 
regular transit by railroad, must se- 
cure through the remainder of the 
season a large portion of the travel. 
When we compare the delay, damages 
and accidents incident to Lake navi- 
gation, the high and fluctuating pri- 
ces of freight, and the regular prices 
of freight by railroad, Lake Erie will 
hardly be considered a rival commu- 
nication for passengers, merchandise 
and light freight. South of the table 
land (on which the Ohio Railroad is 
located), to the Ohio River, the coun- 
try is broken with mountain ridges 
dividing the waters flowing north and 
south, and raising impassable barriers 
to a parallel route. . 

“The following roads and canals 
connect, through this road the fertile 
regions of the west and the commer- 
cial cities of the Atlantic. On the 
east it receives travel—ist. From 
Boston to Albany by railroad; by 
the Erie canal and the railroads 
through the same valley to Buffalo; 
and from Buffalo by the Buffalo and 
Erie railroad. 2d. From New York 
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to Albany by the Hudson river and 
thence by the same route as No. 1. 
3d. From New York city by the New 
York & Erie railroad to its intersec- 
tion with the Buffalo & Erie railroad; 
thence by the latter to the Ohio rail- 
road. 4th. From Philadelphia by 
canal and railroads to Pittsburg, and 
thence to the Ohio railroad by either 
the Conneaut & Beach railroad, the 
Ashtabula & Liverpool railroad, or 
the Pittsburg, Warren & Cleveland 
railroad. 5th. From Baltimore, by 
the Baltimore &. Ohio railroad, the 
Wheeling & Wellsville railroad, and 
the Wellsville & Fairport railroad. 
“On the west, the road receives the 
travel—ist. From the Ohio river by 
the Mad River & Lake Erie railroad. 
2d. From Missouri and Illinois by the 
Terre Haute & Alton, and the Peoria 
& Logansport railroad, through the 
Wabash & Erie canal, and railroad. 
3d. From Chicago through the Wa- 
bash & Erie canal. 4th. From 
Evansville and Indianapolis, by rail- 
road and the Erie canal. 5th. From 
Evansville, by the Indiana and Wa- 
bash & Erie canals. 6th. From Lake 
Michigan, by the Erie & Kalamazoo 
railroad. 7th. From Detroit, by the 
Detroit, Monroe, Huron & Manhattan 
railroad (all paper railroads like the 
Ohio railroad; to be constructed). 
“Some idea of the business of this 
road may be formed from the follow- 
ing statement of the amount of busi- 
ness done on Lake Erie, a large por- 
tion of which will be drawn to this 
road. There will be on the Lake the 
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ensuing season, 52 steamboats, whose 
aggregate tonnage amounts to 15,000 
tons; three ships, with 800 tons; six 
brigs, with 1,056 tons; and 150 schoon- 
ers and sloops, aggregating 13,800 
tons, making 211 vessels, with a total 
of 31,546 tons. From the records 
kept at Buffalo, the average number 
of arrivals and clearances for sail 
vessels, will be 13 for each vessel. 
The average tonnage for sail vessels 
is 98 tons. The steamboat clearance 
and arrivals at Buffalo will average 
40 for each boat. The average ton- 
nage for steamboats is 305 tons. 
This will give for sail vessels, 202,566 
tons; and for steam vessels, 650,260 
tons; making for the season, a total 
pf 852,826 tons.” 

And now after three years of get- 
ting ready we come to the beginning 
of actual construction: 

THE PROCESS OF CONSTRUCTION. 

“For the use of the road, ground 
100 feet in width was cleared. There 
were required 112 piles and 1,056 ties 
per mile—the former varying from 7 
to 28 feet in length, (according to the 
grade), and from 12 to 16 inches in 
diameter, while the ties were g feet 
long and 8 inches in diameter. The 
piles were driven by a machine, con- 
sisting of two sills 30 or 4o feet long, 
placed parallel with each other, at a 
distance of 7 feet, that being the 
width of the track. At the forward 
end of these sills were erected four 
timbers, termed ‘leaders,’ 30 feet 


high, between which, on each side, 
the iron hammers, weighing one-half 
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a ton each, were raised and let fall 
upon the pile. A circular saw at- 
tached to a shaft projecting between 
the leaders, cut the pile to the proper 
grade, when the driver was moved, 
and the operation repeated. These 
machines employed eight men and 
drove about forty piles per day, cov- 
ering some twenty rods in distance. 
Upon the heads of each pair of piles 
was fitted a tie, 8x8 inches, in which 
a gain was cut nine inches wide and 
four deep, the tie being pinned down 
through this gain with a two-inch 
cedar pin; but before this was done 
half a pint of salt was deposited in 
the augur hole of each pile, which, per- 
meating the wood, was expected ma- 


terially to preserve the same from de- 


cay. 
track, and behind the pile-driver, at- 
tended by three men, prepared the 
rails at the rate of goo lineal feet per 
day. These rails or stringers were 
8x8, and 15 feet in length. On the 
‘vood stringers thus provided were to 
be placed iron (‘strap’) rails, of the 
weight of twenty-five tons to the mile. 
Behind all, upon the prepared track, 
was a boarding-house for the work 
hands, which moved with the rest of 
the establishment.” 

Certainly a unique traveling rail- 
road-construction-circus. Its like was 
never seen before or since. 

The first pile was driven at a point 
near the present L. S. & M.S. Rail- 
way station at Fremont June tog, 
1839. The work was prosecuted 
mainly between Fremont. and Man- 


A locomotive saw-mill upon the 
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hattan, and in places eastward to the 
Cuyahoga river. Some of these piles 
or posts are still in existence and vis- 
ible after withstanding the elements 
for more than fifty years. Doubtless 
the half pint of salt dd preserve them, 
as was hoped. But troubles accumu- 
lated. The first blow was the repeal 
of the Ohio Plunder law early in 
1840. This company had grabbed a 
quarter of a million dollars from the 
State, but shat source of revenue was 
summarily stopped. 

Then the Allen interest, which was 
booming the paper city Manhattan, 
and the Richmond interest, booming 
the paper city Richmond, got to quar- 
reling. Above all came the collapse 
of the wild speculative craze of 1836, 
relegating back to farms the paper 
cities that had sprung into existence 
like mushrooms; and many a paper 
millionaire of 1836 was hustling to 
get a piece of pork or a sack of flour 
to keep his family from starving, in 
1843. 

The collapse of the Ohio Railroad 
was complete, yet only ten years later 
the Cleveland & Toledo and the 
Cleveland, Painesville & Ashtabula 
Railroads were opened over substan- 
tially the same line, and were bril- 
liant financial successes from the 
start. 

We can ow see that it was fortu- 
nate that the Ohio Railroad collapsed 
as early as it did—for Mr. Williams’ 
estimate of the cost of the flimsy 
wooden structure was $16,000 per 
mile. Ten years later the Toledo 
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Norwalk & Cleveland—built property, 
with earth embankment, T rails, and 
with considerable equipment—cost, 
when opened for business, but $15,- 
530 per mile, $2,500 less than Engi- 
neer Harbach’s estimate, a most cred- 
itable achievement by its careful, 
able president, Mr. C. L. Boalt, of 
Norwalk. 

I have referred to the dissensions 
in the board of directors of the Ohio 
Railroad. A letter from Thomas 
Richmond (who, I believe, is still 
living in New England) in 1877 tells 
the story of these dissensions much 
better than I can. 

PIONEER HISTORY OF LAKE COUNTY. 

“Epitor Advertiser: In my last 


paper upon the matter of Richmond 
village, I stated that I would give 
further reasons for its abandonment. 

“Tt was started and built up under 
the prospect and promise of its harbor 
facilities, connected with the tribu- 
tary country and the natural trade 


from that position. In 1835 or 6 the 
Ohio Railroad Company was char- 
tered, possessing extraordinary pro- 
visions and favors, among which was 
that practically of a circulating cur- 
rency. In 1836 this company was 
fully organized, the survey had of 
the route, from Maumee river to 
Pennsylvania line, costing six thous- 
and dollars. The location was de- 
termined on from Cleveland east- 
ward running through Richmond 
crossing the river near the steam 
mill. The right of way was all li- 
censed without cost, or very little, 


and abundant depot grounds given 
wherever a depot or station was pro- 
posed. 

“During this year plates were en- 
graved and a large issue of circulat- 
ing currency printed, and going into 
circulation. 

“And the company had secured a 
loan of the State of two hundred 
thousand dollars; thus equipped the 
prospect for the completion of the 
road was very good, for by the law 
the State was to loan its credit to the 
amount of one-third of the cost. 

“T had taken fifty thousand dollars 
of its stock and given the company 
twenty-five acres of land for depot 
grounds. The financial office was 
established in Cleveland, where three 
of the directors lived, one of which 
was treasurer and cashier, he having 
the office charge of its funds. There 
was a finance committee of the di- 
rectors, and I was made chairman of 
it, thus bringing the finances under 
my control. Now, at this time, and 
under these circumstances, I counted 
the road sure to be constructed, and 
that too through Richmond, the effect 
of which would be to concentrate the 
business of Fairport and Painesville 
at Richmond. 

“ This effect and the country trade 
I counted as being the measure of the 
business of Richmond, and that so 
much was sure, and that even the loss 
by the Mahoning canal would be so 
much exceeded by the railroad, as not 
to be essentially felt by Richmond 
village. 
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“Well, as I said, in 1836 when we 
had our State bonds and finances 
complete, our three or four hundred 
thousand dollars currency ready for 
use, our railroad track located, at the 
first meeting of the directors the 
Cleveland directors proposed that we 
buy the old Cleveland Bank with our 
bonds. I fought it, knowing that the 
bank was exceeding weak, if not ab- 
solutely rotten, and at the end of a 
meeting protracted to two days I de- 
feated that plan after a severe scuffle 
over it. 

“My financial plan was to get out a 
circulation of say about $500,000, not 
by loans of even a dollar,but by invest- 
ing it in the produce of the country, 
mainly, flour, that being most man- 
ageable buying at the mills where the 
currency would be mostly held in 
circulation, shipping the flour to New 
York, have it sold, for the credit of 
the company, and draw against it for 
redeeming fund for our circulation. 
Exchange being high it paid a fair 
profit, even if none was made on the 
flour. Making this active, I believed 
that of $500,000 and our funds for re- 
demption in New York we could rely 
on the use of 250 to $300,000 and 
keep redemption prompt and good. 
This with our third of outlay by the 
State and what the stockholders could 
pay in on their investments, waiting 
before commencing work until our 
circulation was out and road es- 
tablished, then commence the road at 
Cleveland, working east and equip- 
ping the road and running cars as 
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often as ten or twenty miles were pre- 
pared, that we could build the road, 
or at least so far as to have a tangible 
property to loan money upon espe- 
cially, as at this day roads were built 
on wooden rails, and strap bars of 
iron, the country level, but little gra- 
ding and not excessive bridging. Six 
thousand dollars was the estimate 
per mile of track, level land. 

“So you see things looked favora- 
ble for Richmond, in prospect of the 
railroad, notwithstanding the compe- 
tition of the Mahoning canal up to a 
given time, I think ‘in 1839. Living 
at Richmond, thirty miles from Cleve- 
land, I was at the office but occasion- 
ally. One day going into the office 
and looking into the finances, the 
treasurer seemed embarrassed, and to 
my inquiries informed me that a di- 
rector had been to him for $12,000 
currency, wanted it sealed up and 
pledged his honor that it should be 
returned with seal unbroken; he gave 
it to him but he found it coming in 
for redemption. Then he told me 
that the President had given to a 
party director a farm which he had 
given $12,000 stock for, and without 
any security or payment whatever, I 
also learned at the same time that 
these two directors were my enemies, 
and were creating suspicions of my 
honesty and integrity among the di- 
rectors. Here too I learned that for 
some time the President had a gang 
of workers in Maumee swamp build- 
ing a railroad from a swamp city 
called Manhattan, lying in the tall 
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‘grass some two miles below Toledo 
out to Lower Sandusky, and had 
paid out a large amount of money. I 
knew there had been no order by the 
board of directors to that effect, not 
even to begin work, much less there 
at that place. Nor had they located 
the road there. Well, all these things 
stunned me; the most fatal was the 
President’s conduct investing our 
money there on that road without 
order, or even publishing it to the 
directors. 

“Our office and financial plans had 
been running some two or three years. 
I had arranged a sale in England of 
our State bonds through Mr. Leavitt, 
President of the American Exchange 
Bank, New York, for a nice premium; 
all to this hour seemed promising and 
prosperous. Our circulation had be- 
come well established in first rate 
credit ; there was no difficulty at all 
in keeping out two dollars to one in 
New York, subject to draft. 


“At this point, I at once sought 
the President and requested him to 
call a meeting of the directors, as im- 
portant matters needed considera- 


tion. He complied with my wish. 
The directors met, a full board; be- 
fore going into session, I privately 
told the President that I was going 
to make a report of all my financial 
doings, which had been very large 
in flour investments, and should ask 
for a committee to examine and re- 
port upon it, and I named the two di- 
rectors that had raised questions of 
my financial integrity. I read my 


report, asked that it be referred to a: 
committee of two or three, the Presi- 
dent named the two that I requested 
him to, they examined it, pronounced 
it all right, the board by vote ac- 
cepted it,and discharged me from 
the business I had already done. 

“Thus triumphantly with clean 
hands I exposed to the whole present 
board just what each had done, bring- 
ing heavy censure upon at least four 
of the board. Then I said: ‘ Gentle- 
men, by this evening’s exposure and 
my remarks I am obnoxious to many 
of you, of course we cannot work to- 
gether agreeably any longer. Now I 
want some one on the board to re- 
lieve me of my stock, refund the 
money I am out, and that the board 
accept my resignation, for I tell you 
now and here that this company will 
fail. 

“Tt can never live and succeed un- 
der such management, with ‘directors 
who will conduct as these have, and 
officers that will allow and contribute 
to such inroads upon its means. 
Nevertheless I will not be its enemy 
or in any way be unfriendly to it for 
my wish is success to it, although 
my confidence is gone and I retire 
from it.’ 

“The directors complied with my 
request, took my stock, refunded my 
money and accepted my resignation. 

“With the law of the State to aid 
to one-third the outlay, and with the 
advantages of a circulating medium 
of currency and the moderate install- 
ments that the stockholders could pay 
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in, I could have built that Ohio rail- 
road if left free from the control of 
other parties. The allurements of 
the paper city of Manhattan laid out 
in the swamp of tall grass, two or 
three miles down the bay from Toledo, 
upon the president and some few of 
the directors which led them to con- 
structing thirty miles of road through 
that swamp, was the death blow to all 
hopes of building that road to my 
mind. And then the infidelity to the 
interests of the company of the two 
directors who each had obtained 
twelve thousand dollars, one of them 
in currency, and the other in land, 
and the transfer of officers who con- 
tributed to it, satisfied me that fail- 
ure must come sooner or later. 
“With this the prospects of Rich- 
mond, Ashtabula and convenient har- 
bor business ended in my opinion. 
Then I gave up Richmond as a busi- 
ness place, and when I became satis- 
fied of this fact I no longer sold lots, 
or took pay, or collected any balances 
due me for lots previously sold, deem- 
ing it unjust to collect pay for lots 
that had become valueless. How- 
ever the Ohio Railroad Company 
continued financial business some 
one or two years after I left it. Know- 
ing whose hands it was in I made no 
effort to keep acquainted with its de- 
tails. In what manner it reached its 
final failure I never knew, or who had 
the funds at last. The State lost its 
loan of $200,000. I think, however, 
the work on the railroad in the Man- 
hattan interests in the Maumee swamp 
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was discontinued about the time I left 
the company.” 

WHAT INVESTIGATION REVEALED, 

As already stated, the final collapse 
of this curious enterprise occurred 
during the year 1843. For the infor- 
mation of the Legislature, the Audi- 
tor of the State, in his annual report 
of December, 1843, made a somewhat 
detailed statement of the operations 
of the Ohio Railroad Company, so far 
as they related to the State. He said: 

“The original subscriptions to the 
stock of the company was $1,991,776. 
Of this sum, only $13,980 has been 
paid in cash; $8,000 or $10,000 in la- 
bor and material; and $533,776 in 
lands and town lots. These have 
been reported as a basis for the credit 
of the State; also, there has been ad- 
ded $293,660 in donations of lands 
for right-of-way, all of which, are of 
course, conditioned to revert, upon 
failure to complete the work. The 
lands received in payment of sub- 
scriptions were all taken at the most 
extravagant rates. A few specimens 
will suffice for the whole: 
333 acres in Brooklyn Town- 

ship, Cuyahoga county, ds 

the “Lord farm,” at $100, $33,300 
Part of “Center farm” (30 

acres) ‘ . 
One-eight of 20 


3,000 


acres in Ohio 
City, parts of lots 51 and 52 
7 lots in Ohio City, at $7,000 
16 acres, 46 rods, in Huron 
Huron county, 
known as “Steam Mill lot,” 
$1,538.08 per acre, 


6,000 
7,000 


township, 
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12 lots in Richmond, Lake 
County, ; : 

Lot No. 10, Willoughby, with 
brick tavern, 14,000 
“And so on, through the whole 

list. It will be seen that the Presi- 

dent, though more than once pressed 
to the point, declined expressing any 
opinion as to the actual value of 
the lands and lots. By an examina- 
tion of the appraiser’s returns of 
Cuyahoga county, under the valua- 
tion of 1840, I find the first of the 
tracts valued at $3,748. It is mort- 
gaged to the Trust Company for 
$4,000, which, under the rules of that 
company, is full one-half its actual 
value. I find the “ Center farm ” val- 
ued at $386; the one-eighth of 20 
acres in Ohio City at $20; and the 
remainder of the lots in that city 
at from $6 to $30 each. Many judi- 
cious persons with whom I consulted 
concurred in the opinion, that not 
one of these lots for which $1,000 had 
been allowed in subscriptions, is now 

or ever was worth more than $100. I 

doubt much, whether from the whole 

of these lands and lots a sufficient 
amount could now be realized to pay 
the debts of the company. 

HOW IT WAS DONE. 

“The process of receiving these 
lands on subscription, constituted a 
very decided improvement: on the 
modern system of financiering. The 
lands were sold to the company by 
the owners, and general guaranty 
deeds executed for them. A credit 
was then. given by the company for 


19,000 
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a payment of stock to that amount, 
and certificates issued bearing inter- 
est at the rate of six per cent. per 
annum. After the lands had been 
reported to the Fund Commissioners 
as a basis of a loan of credit, upon 
the ground that they were purchased 
for the use of the road, the company 
commenced selling them for the cer- 
tificates of stock issued for their pur- 
chase; and this process had _ been 
carried on up to the date of the in- 
vestigation, to the amount of $59,678 
—thus reducing the payments for 
lands for the use of the road, upon 
which the stock of the State had been 
issued, from $533,776 to $474,306. 
The result of the operation, if left to 
work itself out, will be, that after the 
company has bought lands at exces- 
sive valuation, to the amount of more 
than $500,000, and drawn upon them 
from the State $249,000 in State 
bonds, the lands will be all disposed 
of to the original or other owners, 
and the company have nothing for 
itself or as a security to the State, 
than the six per cent. stocks originally 
issued for the purchase. In many in- 
stances, too, these lands have been 
sold, back to the same persons from 
whom they were purchased, and at 
reduced valuations. 

“The general Improvement law 
provides for a loan of credit by the 
State of one dollar for every two ex- 
pended by the company in the actual 
construction of the road and the pur- 
chase of lands for the use of the 
same. This latter provision in this, as 
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well as in other companies, has been 
construed to mean the purchase of 
lands for the purpose of speculation, 
or even fraud ; and, unfortunately for 
the State, this construction has been 
concurred in by the Fund Commis- 
sioners. 

“Between the payment of that $50,- 
ooo, and the next of $169,000 on the 
part of the State, the President ad- 
mits that 
NO MONEY WAS COLLECTED FROM THE 

STOCKHOLDERS, 
and that the operations of the Com- 
pany were carried on upon its stocks 
andcredit. The explanation of all this 
is that the company had then com- 
menced the business of banking; and, 
was well remarked to me by the 
president of another of these com- 
panies, that, ‘presuming upon the 
general impudence of the times,’ they 
succeeded in putting out and main- 
taining a large circulation. A por- 
tion of this was paid out direct to 
contractors and laborers on the work. 
Other portions were exchanged for 
for the then depreciated funds of the 
State, and the expenditures upon 
which the second report was based, 
and the payment of $169,000 made by 
the State, was entirely of this charac- 
ter. Nota doller had been collected 
from the stockholders ; not a dollar 
was in the treasury as a basis of this 
issue; but upon the expenditure. of 
this character the funds of the State 
were procured ; and then, as will be 
seen from the deposition of Mr. Tain- 
tor, they were'used to redeem the cir- 
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culation already out, and form the 
basis of a new emission, by which a 
new sum could be plundered from 
the public treasury. By this opera- 
tion the State was not only building the 
whole road and supporting the horde 
of officers who were living upon it ; 
but was made a party to the infrac- 
tion of her own laws, and her treasury 
drawn in to bolster up and sustain a 
fraudulent system of banking, that 
has ended in the robbery of her citi- 
zens to the amount of $35,000 or $40,- 
coo. Surely iniquity, fraud — nay, 
even swindling—could go no further. 
“The amount of stock re- 

ceived by the company 

from the State,is - - - $249,000 
“ Cash paid on construction 


of road, &c. - - - 237,220 


“ Leaving cash expenditures 
less than amount received 


from the State - - - $11,780 
THE STATE’S SHARE. 

“And for all this expenditure, the 
State has some sixty-three miles of 
wooden superstructure, laid on piles, 
a considerable portion of which is 
already rotten, and the remainder 
going rapidly to decay. The lands 
under the law also revert to the 
State; but they are encumbered by a 
debt of the company, after deduct- 
ing the amount paid by the sale of 
machinery of about $80,000. This 
amount is due to laborers and con- 
tractors on the line, and to citizens 
who have received the notes of the 
company in good faith, and who are 
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entitled, in justice and equity, to be 
paid; and if paid from this source, as 


I have before intimated, I do not be-: 


lieve the lands at a common sense 
valuation, will more than meet the 
claim. The company failed in July 
last to meet the interest on the State 
stock, amounting $7,479. The work 
is therefore forfeited to the State.” 
After the collapse of the company, 
Judge Allen, the president, a man 
of high character and attainments, 
turned his attention to milling at 


Manhattan, and died in Toledo in 
1861. 

The principal Cleveland or Ohio 
City man in the company was N. C. 
Baldwin; in fact, he was the largest 


subscriber to the stock, taking for 
himself and friends, $307,350 out of a 


total subscription of $1,991,776. 

As usual, after the final collapse of 
the company, in 1843, the State by 
its auditor, “wanted to know, you 
know,” and investigated. 

His annual report to the legislature 
in December, 1843, revealed some 
startling financiering. 

Thus ends this “strange, eventful 
history” of the attempted rise and 
decided fall of the Ohio Railroad 
Company—1836-1843. 

I cannot close without acknowl- 
edging that I am indebted ‘to that 
veteran editor and historian of To- 
ledo—Clark Waggoner—for a very 
large part of the facts in this paper. 

C. P. LELAND. 

‘CLEVELAND, January, 1891. 
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SOME ANCIENT SLAVE LAWS. 


THE laws concerning the holding 
and government of slaves in the early 
days of the American colonies present 
some curious features and contain 
provisions little known to the 

reading public of these days. In 
' Virginia, for instance, Indians as well 
as Africans could be held as slaves 
under statutory law between 1679 
and 1691. Those whose maternal an- 
cestors were reduced to slavery after 
the period last named, were declared 
by the highest courts to be free. As 


late as 1797 it was decided by the_ 


Supreme Court of New Jersey that 
Indians might so be held, Chief Jus- 
tice Kinsey declaring “that it would 
be as great a violation of the rights of 
property to establish a contrary doc- 
trine as it would in the case of Afri- 
cans,” and added: “ And as useless to 
investigate the manner in which they 
originally lost their freedom.” 

In South Carolina, under the act of 
1740, it was decreed that “All ne- 
groes, Indians, (free Indians in amity 
with this Government, and negroes, 
mulattoes, mestizoes ‘who are now 
free, excepted,) mulattoes, mestizoes, 
who now are or shall. hereafter be in 
this province, and all their issue and 
offspring, born or to be born, shall be 
and they are hereby declared to be 
and remain forever hereafter absolute 


slaves, and shall follow the conditions 
of the mother.” 

Under the civil code of Louisiana 
a slave was declared to be one “in 
the power of a master to whom he 
belongs.” The master could sell him 
or otherwise dispose of his person, 
his industry, or his labor; he could, 
of himself, do nothing, possess noth- 
ing, nor acquire anything but what 
should belong to the master. Slaves, 
“though movable by their nature,” 
were considered immovable in law. 
By an act of June 7, 1806, they were 
considered and reputed as real estate, 
and as such liable to mortgage or 
seizure and sale. In Kentucky, by 
the law of descents, they were con- 
sidered as real estate, and in conse- 
quence passed to heirs and not to ex- 
ecutors. They might, however, be 


‘sold as chattels at the pleasure of the 


master, and could be taken in execu- 
tion in the payment of his debts. In 
South Carolina slaves were deemed, 
sold, taken, reputed, and judged in 
law to be chattels personal in the 
hands of their owners and possessors, 
to all intents and purposes whatever. 

Many were the restrictions set up 
against the misuse of power in the 
hands of the owners. In South Caro- 
lina, in order that the slave should 
be sure of proper hours of rest, it was 
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decreed that he should not labor 
more than fifteen hours out of the 
twenty-four from March 25 to Sep- 
tember 25, nor more than fourteen 
hours out of the twenty-four for the 
remainder of the year. Offenders 
should forfeit a sum of not more than 
#20 nor less than £5 for each 
offense. In Louisiana the slave was 
allowed half an hour for breakfast 
during the whole year from May 1 
to Nov. 1, two hours for dinner, with 
one and one-half hours for the rest of 
the year, provided that in case where 
the owners had the meals prepared a 
half hour should be deducted from 
this time. 

Some of the States obliged the 
master to furnish his slaves a certain 
amount of provisions. Thus, in Lou- 
isiana, under the act of 1806, every 
owner was held to give to each slave 
“ one barrel of Indian corn, or equiv- 
alent thereof in rice, beans or other 
grain, and a pint of salt, and to deliv- 
er the same to the said slaves in kind 
every month, and never in money,” un- 
der a penalty of a fine of $10 for each 
offense. In North Carolina, under the 
act of 1753, it was somewhat curious- 
ly declared that: “In case any slave 
or slaves, who shall not appear to 
have been clothed and fed according 
to the intent and meaning of this act, 
that is to say, to have been sufficiently 
clothed, and to have constantly re- 
ceived for the preceding year an 
allowance not less than a quart of 
corn per day, shall be convicted of 
stealing any corn, cattle, &c., from 
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any person not the owner of such 
slave or slaves, such injured person 
shall and wiil maintain an action of 
trespass against the master, owner, 
or possessor of such slave, and shall 
recover damages.”’ In Louisiana it 
was decreed that the slave who 
should not have on the property of 
his owner a lot of ground to cultivate 
on his own account, should receive 
from said owner one linen shirt and a 
pair of pantaloons for the summer, 
and a linen shirt and woolen great 
coat and pantaloons for the winter. 
The other States did not attempt to 
decide upon the kind and quantity 
of food and clothing, but some of 
them set upcertain safeguards against 
the chance of meanness in the mas- 
ters, In Louisiana there wasa law 
against selling infirm parents apart 
from their children, but there was 
none against selling the children 
apart from the parents. 

The various States had their modes 
and methods by which slaves might 
be emancipated, and in many cases 
the owner could proceed only by the 
consent of, those in authority. In 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Ala- 
bama, as late as 1837, emancipation 
could take place only by special act 
of the Legislature. In North Caro- 
lina no negro or mulatto slave could 
be set free “except for meritorious 
services, to be adjudged of and al- 
lowed by the county court.” In Ten- 
nessee the court was authorized to 
emancipate upon petition, if the 
measures there set forth were, in the 
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opinion of the court, “consistent with 
the interest and policy of the State.” 
In Mississippi the Legislature only 
could act, and that upon proof of 
meritorious services. In Maryland, 
Virginia, Missouri, and Kentucky the 
freedom of a slave might be effected 
by deeds registered in court, saving 
the “rights of creditors,” and giving 
bonds of maintenance of the freed 
when demanded by the court. In Vir- 
ginia it was additionally required 
that the emancipated, if over twenty- 
one years of age, should leave the 
State within a year or be returned to 
bondage. 

In Louisiana the master who wished 
to liberate a slave was required to de- 
clare his intention before the judge 
of the parish, which notice must 
“be published during forty days by 
advertisement posted at the door of 
the court house, and if, at the expira- 
tion of this delay, no opposition be 
made, he (the judge) shall authorize 
the master to pass the act of emanci- 
pation.” But such act could hold 
good only in the case of a slave who 
had attained the age of thirty 
years and had “behaved well” for 
four years preceding the time of his 
freedom. An exception in the mat- 
ter of age was made in the case of a 
slave who had saved the life of his 
master, of his master’s wife, or of his 
children. An act passed in Georgia 
in 1801, decreed that any owner 
who set his slaves free by any form 
except that of legislative enactment 
should be fined $200 for each offense, 
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while the slave should be held, to all 
intents and purposes, as securely in 
bondage as he was before. 

In some of the States the laws were 
very definite as to the right of the 
slave to hold property in his own 
name. No slave in South Carolina 
could, under the act of 1740, buy, 
sell, or trade for any goods without 
license from the owner; nor could a 
slave keep or raise cattle, under pain 
of forfeit of his goods, which any per- 
son could take from him and deliver 
into the hands of the nearest justice 
of the peace, and if the justice was 
satisfied that such seizure had been 
made according to law, he could or- 
der the goods sold at public outcry, 
one-half the proceeds thereof going 
to the State and the other half to the 
person entering suit. In Georgia, to 
prevent the master from permitting 
the slave to hire himself for his own 
benefit, there was a penalty imposed 
of $30 for every weekly offense on the 
part of the master, unless the labor 
be done on his own premises. Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia and Missouri had similar laws. 

Asearly as 1779, North Carolina de- 
clared that “all horses,‘cattle, hogs, or 
sheep that, one month after the pass- 
ing of this act, shall belong to any 
slave, or be of any slave’s mark, shall 
be seized and sold by the county 
wardens, and by them applied, the 
one-half to the support of the poor 
of the county and the other half to 
the informer.” In Mississippi the 
master incurred a fine of $50 if he 
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permitted a slave to cultivate cotton 
for his own use, and also a like sum 
for permitting him to go at large and 
trade asafreeman. The Civil Code 
of Louisiana laid down the principle 
that all a slave possessed belonged to 
his master, except such “sum of 
money or movable estate which his 
his master chooses he should possess;”’ 
and in the same code it was declared 
that “slaves are incapable of inherit- 
ing or transmitting property.” 

Under the general laws of the slave- 
holding States, North and South, a 
bondsman could not bring suit against 
his master or any other person tor an 
injury, but the master might bring 
such suit for damage to his property. 
It was made the rule of law in a case 
of this character by the Supreme 
Court decision of Maryland, that 
there must be a loss of service, or at 
least a dimunition of the powers of 
the slave for bodily labor, to warrant 
such action. A proclamation of out- 
lawry against a slave was authorized 
whenever he ran away from his mas- 
ter, concealed himself in some ob- 
scure retreat, and, to sustain life, 
killed a hog or “some animal of the 
cattle kind.” In South Carolina, by 
the act of 1740 the “wilful murder” 
of a slave was punished by a fine of 
#700 and inability to hold office, 
while if any person, in a sudden heat 
of passion or by “undue correction,” 
should kill his own slave or that of 
another he should forfeit the sum of 
4350. By an act of 1821 the former 
provision was abolished, but the lat- 


ter continued, reducing the price to 
$500, with an imprisonment of six 
months. Undue punishment of a 
slave was punished in South Carolina 
by a fine of £100. Under the act of 
March 6, 1819, the laws of Louisiana 
imposed a fine of from $200 to $1,000 
upon any one cutting or breaking 
the chain or collar upon any slave; 
while in Missouri, the slave who re- 
fused to obey his master or those in 
authority could be committed to the 
common jail and there retained at 
the pleasure of the master, provided 
the expense of maintenance be met 
by the person making the complaint, 

The right of a slave to give testi- 
mony ina suit at law was defined as 
to limits by custom in some of the 
States and by statutory law in others. 
In Virginia, for illustration, any ne- 
gro or mulatto, bond or free, was de- 
clared to be a good witness in pleas 
of the commonwealth for or against 
negroes or mulattoes, or in civil pleas 
where free negroes or mulattoes were 
alone parties, and “in no other cases 
whatever.” The same held good in 
Mississippi, Missouri, Kentucky, Ala- 
bama, Maryland, North Carolina, 
and Tennessee, and also in Ohio, one 
of the free States, by a special act of 
Assembly, passed Jan. 25, 1807. 

In 1740, South Carolina passed an 
act permitting persons held as slaves 
and claiming to be free, to petition the 
judges of the court of common pleas, 
who, if they saw fit, might allow a 
guardian to bring an action for free- 
dom against the master. In case 
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judgment was given to the plaintiff, a 
special entry was ordered declaring 
that the ward of the paintiff was free, 
and the jury was directed to assess 
the damages which he had sustained. 
But when judgment was given the 
defendant, the court was empowered, 
“to inflict such corporal punishment, 
not extending to life or limb, on the 
ward of the plaintiff, as they in their 
discretion shall see fit.” In all such 
cases the burden of proof lay upon 
the plaintiff, it being held that as he 
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WiLrorp Wooprurr, President of 
the Mormon Church, has preserved 
in his diary many things which he be- 
lieves, and would teach others to be- 
lieve, are absolute proofs that Joseph 
Smith was a prophet chosen of the 
Lord, and could work miracles at will. 
In the striking incident related below, 
with those of equal moment that fol- 
low, no Mormon can raise the cry of 
Gentile invention, for every line and 
word here set down is taken almost 
literally from documents inthe wri- 
ter’s possession, published by the 
Mormon Church, and quiety circula- 
ted among the Mormon youth, that 
they may be won to a belief in the 
divine mission of that Church. 

President Woodruff’s first illustra- 
tion of Smith’s power in cure by faith 
is set down as having occurred in 


was already in bondage he was legally 
there. Under the Revised Code of 
Virginia, any person who aided or 
abetted a slave in a trial for freedom 
that was unsuccessful was made to 
pay a fine of $100. An exception to 
the principle of law by which the bur- 
den of proof was thrown upon the 
plaintiff was found in North Carolina, 
where persons of mixed blood were 
held to be free unless otherwise shown. 
THEODORE JOHNSON, 


MORMON CHURCH. 


1839. Theseason was one of unusual 
sickness ; the Saints, who had recently 
been ruthlessly driven from Missouri, 
were destitute, and so many of them 
had flocked into the little town of 
Commerce, afterward Nauvoo, that 
the Prophet Smith, with others, had 
given up his house and was lodged in 
a tent. The suffering all about was 
so great that it appealed powerfully 
to the sympathies of the chosen leader 
of the stricken church. 

Accordingly, on the morning of 
July 22, he called for help, in prayer, . 
and, feeling strengthened, determined 
to heal all the sick within reach. The 
result is described in Woodruff’s 
Journal in these words : 

“ He healed all in his house and door- 
yard ; then in company with Sidney 
Rigdon and several of the Twelve, 
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he went through among the sick lying 
on the bank of the river, and he com- 
manded them in a loud voice, in the 
name of Jesus Christ, to come up 
and be made whole, and they were 
all healed.” 

Then, crossing the river to the 
western bank, the Prophet raised 
Brigham Young from a bed of sick- 
ness, And then passed on to the rest. 
A saint named Fordam was very sick 
and “had been dying for an hour.” 
Joseph took him by the hand, saying : 

“Brother Fordham, do you not 
know me?” 

“Ves,” was the low-whispered re- 


sponse. 
* Have you not faith to be healed?” 


“Tam afraid it is too late. Ifyou 
had come sooner it might have been,” 
was the answer. 

“Do you believe that Jesus is the 
Christ ?” 

' “T do, Brother Joseph.” 

Then came the command ; “I com- 
mand you, in the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth, to arise and be made 
whole.” 

“The words of the Prophet,” con- 
tinues the narration, ‘ were not like 
the words of man, but like the voice 
of God. It seemed to me that the 
house shook from its foundation. Eli- 
jah Fordham leaped from his bed like 
a man raised from the dead. A 
healthy color came to his face, and 
life was manifest in every act. His 
feet were done up in Indian meal 
poultices. He kicked them off his 
feet, scattered the contents, and then 


called for his clothes and put them 
on. He asked for a bowl of bread 
and milk and ate it; then put on his 
hat and followed us into the street to 
visit others who were sick.” 

On the same day Apostle Woodruff 
treated two sick children by simply 
wiping their faces with a silk hand- 
kerchief the Prophet had given him. 

Herber C. Kimball, a Mormon lead- 
er, close to Young himself in influence 
and authority through many eventful 
years, had numerous personal encoun- 
ters with Satan, and was only made 
safe by prayer and the interposition 
of divine aid. On one occasion, while 
in England, he was called upon to 
administer to a Mormon convert who 


‘was “so afflicted with evil spirits that 


he could not live long unless he 
should obtain relief.” Assisted by 
Elder Hyde, he laid hands upon, the 
afflicted, and prayed that the devil 
might be made to come out. While 
thus engaged, Kimball was himself 
struck by some invisible power, with 
such force that he fell to the floor as 
if shot. The next thing he knew, he 
was being supported by Elder Hyde 
and the now cured convert, who laid 
him upon his bed and prayed over 
him. Kimball continues: 

“My agony was so great that I 
could not endure, and I was obliged 
to get out, and fell on my knees and 
began to pray. I then sat on the bed 
and could distinctly see the evil 
spirits, who foamed and gnashed their 
teeth upon us. We gazed upon them 
about an hour and a half, and I shall 














never forget the horror and malignity 
depicted on the countenances of these 
foul spirits, and any attempt to paint 
the scene which then presented itself 
or portray the malice and enmity de- 
picted in their countenances would be 
vain.” 

Kimball’s story does not lack con- 
firmation as remarkable and pictur- 
esque as the original account. On 
May 22, Elder Hyde wrote to his 
brother Mormon as follows : 

“ Every circumstance that occurred 
at that scene of devils is just as fresh 
in my recollection at this moment as 
it was at the moment of its occur- 
rence, and willever remainso. After 
you were overcome by them and 
fallen, their awful rush upon me with 
knives, threats, imprecations, and 
hellish grins, amply convinced me that 
they were no friendsof mine. While 
you were apparently senseless and 
lifeless upon the floor and upon the 
bed (after we laid you there), I stood 
between you and the devils and fought 
them, and contended against them 
face to face, until they began to dimin- 
ish in number and to retreat from the 
room. The last imp that left turned 
round to me as he was going out and 
said, as if to appease my determined 
opposition to them: ‘I never said 
anything against you!’ I replied to 
him thus: ‘It matters not to me 
whether you have or not ; you area 
liar from the beginning! In the name 
of Jesus Christ depart !’ He immedi- 
ately left and the room was clear.” 
Elder Kimball was himself permit- 
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ted to heal the sick by the exercise of 
faith and the pleadings of prayer. On 
his way to England, a child was taken 
sick on shipboard, and the stubborn 
parents preferred the offices of the 
ship’s surgeon to those of the Mormon 
Saint. But he managed to lay hands 
upon it secretly, and the disease im- 
mediately left it. While living in 
Nauvoo, he was awakened from his 
sleep by his wife, who was making a 
noise as if choking to death. She de- 
clared that she had dreamed that 
some one had seized her by the throat 
and began to choke her, 

“T immediately lit'a candle and 
saw that her eyes were sunken and 
her nose pinched in as though she 
was in the last stages of cholera. I 
laid hands upon her and rebuked the 
evil spirit in the name of Jesus, and 
by the power of the holy priesthood 
commanded it to depart. In a mo- 
ment afterward I heard some half a 
dozen children in different parts of 
the Bozies’ house (a dwelling close 
by) crying as if in great distress. 
The cattle also began to bellow, the 
horses neighed, the dogs barked, the 
hogs squealed, the hens cackied, and 
roosters crowed, and_ everything 
around seemed in great commotion. 
In a few minutes afterward I was 
sent for to lay hands upon Sister Pat- 
ten, the widow of David W. Patten, 
who was living in the room adjoining 
mine, and who was seized in a sim- 
ilar manner to my wife.” 

Relating this experience, he was 
told by the Prophet Smith of a simi- 
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lar one that happened to himself. 
Smith, had purchased a building at 
Far West that had formerly been oc- 
cupied as a public house by very 
wicked people. When he moved in, 
one of his children was taken sick. 
He laid hands on it and it grew bet- 
ter. As soon as he went outside it 
became worse. He again laid hands 
on it, and it again recovered. This 
occurred a number of times, where- 
upon “he inquired of the Lord what 
it all meant, when he had an open 
vision and saw the devil in person, 
who contended with Joseph face to 
face for some time. He said it was his 
house—it belonged to him—and Jo- 
seph had no right there. Then Joseph 
rebuked Satan in the name of the 
Lord, and he departed and troubled 
the child no more.” 

Still accepting Mormon testimony, 
we learn thatin the early days of 
Kirtland Nancy Johnson, who had 
walked for years upon crutches and 
could not bear the weight of an ounce 
upon her feet, was commanded by 
Elder Jared Carter to arise, leave her 
crutches, and walk. She did so, and 
was whole from that hour. Elder A. 
O. Smoot was also a man with exper- 
iences, healing numerous cases of 
cholera by the laying on of hands, 
and failing only with those who lack- 
ed ‘the required faith. Prostrated 
himself, he was so near gone that 
“the limbs and lower portions of 
his body were apparently dead,” but 
the saints prayed over him and he was 
recalled tolife. He says further : 


“T have witnessed the power of 
God displayed in the healing of per- 
sons who were sick in hundred of in- 
stances, in some cases that would 
probably be considered by the world 
as very wonderful, but to which the 
Saints, whose experience has been 
similar to my own, had become ac- 
customed. I think Elder David W. 
Patten possessed the gift of healing 
to a greater degree than any man I 
ever associated with. I remember 
on one occasion, when I was labor- 
ing with him as a missionary in Ten- 
nessee, he was sent for to administer 
to a woman who had been sick for 
five years and bedridden for one year, 
and not able to help herself. Brother 
Patten stepped to her bedside and 
asked her if she believed in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. She replied that she 
did. He then took her by the hand 
and said: ‘In the name of Jesus 
Christ arise!’ She immediately sat 
up in bed, when he placed his hands 
upon her head and rebuked her dis- 
ease. She arose from her bed, im- 
mediately and walked half a mile to 
be baptized, and back again in her 
wet clothes. She was healed from 
that time.” 

But Elder Smoot’s greatest achieve- 
ment cast that of Elder Patten’s into 
nothingness. A scoffer who was sure 
he was dying repented and begged to 
be baptized into the Mormon faith. 
The river was frozen over, but he de- 
manded to be taken down from his 
deathbed without delay. Elder Smoot 
cared more for his soul than comfort, 
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and ordered a wagon to be backed up 
to the door. The bed and man were 
placed upon it. When near the river 
a tire was loosened, and some of the 
men present halted the wagon and 
began to pound on it. The sick man 
asked what they were doing, and, 
upon being told, impatiently ejacu- 
lated’ “Oh, never mind the tire! Go 
on, or I’ll die and go to hell yet, be- 
fore I’m baptized!”” The Elder then 
declared: 

“We proceeded on with him until 
we reached the river, which at that 
time was frozen over, but the ice had 
been cut away near the shore in order 
that our animals might drink. There 
he was lifted from his bed, carried 


into the water, and I baptized him 
for the remission of his sins and his 
restoration to health. After being 
taken out of the water, a blanket was 
wrapped around him and he was 
seated for a moment to rest upona 


block of ice upon the shore. Seeing 
the brethren turning the wagon 
around, he inquired what they were 
going todo. They replied that they 
were going to put him on the bed 
and haul him back home, when he 
arose to his feet and assured them 
that they need not go to that trouble, 
for he could walk back; and he did 
so, and from that time became a 
healthy man.” 

Consecrated oil was at times ap- 
plied to the brute creation, with the 
same beneficial results as followed 
its application to man. When Mrs, 
Smith, the widow of Hyrum the Pa- 
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triarch, murdered in Carthage Jail, 
was on her way West with her family 
and household effects, one of her pre- 
cious oxen lay down in the hot sand, 
rolled over upon its side, and was 
thought to be a sure victim to the 
scorching sun and its severe labors. 
It was a moment of emergency, as the 
beast could not be replaced, and an 
advance was impossible without him. 
The widow felt that her emergency 
required means which might not be 
allowed on other occasions, and going 
to the wagon, took therefrom a bottle 
of the precious oil. A portion was 
poured upon the animal’s head, “be- 
tween and back of the horns, and all 
laid hands upon him, and one prayed, 
administering the ordinance as they 
would have done to a human being 
that was sick. Can you guess the re- 
sult?” asks the church narrator of 
this event. “In a moment he gath- 
ered his legs under him, and at the 
first word arose to his feet and travel- 
ed right off, as well as ever !” 

One of the elders, who signs him- 
self H. G. B., had an experience with 
devils that kept him in a. state of 
mental and physical activity for sev- 
eral interesting moments. When on 
a mission in 1844 to Tazewell county, 
Va., he was called upon to adminis- 
ter to a young girl who wasvery sick. 
He found her stretched upon a bed, 
apparently lifeless, without breath or 
motion. He laid his hand apon her 
head and had hardly opened his 
mouth when he found himself casting 
a devil out of her, although such 
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course, as he frankly tells us, “ was 
furthest from my thoughts before I 
commenced.” The evil spirit left her, 
but within ten minutes had entered 
another girl who was in the same 


It was also pursuaded to va- 
“In about the same time it 


house. 
cate. 
would take a person to walk from one 
room to another, a third young sister 
was attacked, and in the same way ex- 
actly that the two first had been ta- 
ken, and one administration had the 
same effect in relieving her as in the 
first two cases. The third one was 
no sooner rid of the evil spirit than 
itreturned and took possession the 
second time of the one last before re- 
lieved of its power, and when it was 
cast out from this one it took posses- 
ion of the third one again, and so on, 
alternately, as well as I can remem- 
ber, for three or four times. But the 
spirit never returned the second time 
to the first sister that was attacked 
that evening.” This process was 
kept up for some thirty-six hours, 
when theimp grew tired of his pranks 
and left the house. 

George Halliday, an English 
Bishop, relates that while he was 
preaching in Bristol one evening, he 
was accosted by a 
son was very ill, and was thought to 
be dying. All at once he felt himself 
impressed to say: “Here, Sister 
Ware, you take my handkerchief and 
go hometo your child and lay it on 
him wherever he seems to be affected, 
praying the Lord to heal him. If 
you will do this, I will promise you 


woman whose 
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that he will recover.” Filled with 
faith, the poor mother took the hand- 
kerchief and departed. On reaching 
home she was met at the door and 
was told that the boy was dead. 
“No, no!” was her response, “I can- 
not believe it! Brother Halliday has 
promised me that he shall live, and I 
have his handkerchief to lay upon 
him.” “She hastened to the boy,” 
declares the Mormon record, “and 
did as she was directed, and the child, 
which a few minutes before had been 
inanimate, began to show signs of life. 
The next morning he was able to 
come down to breakfast, and soon 
after regained his wonted health.” 
Elder Abel Evans, also of England, 
cured a lady of cancer of the face, by 
consecrating a bottle of olive oil and 
applying it to the affected part, but, 
strange to say, the woman refused to 
accept Mormonism but went back to 
the Gentile world. Jenkins, a Bap- 
tist preacher, was all “doubled up” 
with the cholera, but the Mormon 
Elders would not relieve him unless 
he forsook his own faith and preached 
theirs. He consented, to save his 
life; recovered, was baptized,preached 
Mormonism, and then apostatized. 
An Elder in Wales, during the chole- 
ra epidemic of 1849, “carried a bottle 
of consecrated oil about in his pocket 
to annoint with, and admistered to all 
whom he found afflicted, and out of 
the whole number only one died, and 
he was the only one who had taken 
the medicine prescribed by the doc- 
tor.” David Davis, also of Wales, 
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was almost crushed to a pulp by the 
roof of a coal mine falling upon him. 
When he was dug out Elder William 
Phillips and others laid their hands 
upon him, and promised that he 
should be healed. “While their hands 
were upon his head, his broken ribs 
and other bones were heard coming 
together with a noise that was quite 
perceptible.” 

A young man who had been deaf 
and dumb was baptized and could 
thereafter hear and speak. When EI- 
der Peck was a resident of Ohio, he 
blessed a boy who had broken an arm 


~ 
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that very day, and it was immediately 
made whole. While journeying to 
Missouri with the “ Kirtland Camp” 
his son had a leg crushed by being 
run over by a heavy wagon on a hard 
road. ‘‘ When he was picked up the 
limb appeared to be flattened, as if 
almost crushed to a pulp, and the 
flesh laid open. Brother Peck imme- 
diately administered to the boy, and 
then placed him in his wagon. In an 


hour afterwards he examined the leg 
and found that it was entirely well.” 
James HARRISON KENNEDY. 
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THE famous meda! presented by General 
Washington to the Indian Chief Red Jacket, 
has passed out of private hands and into the 
possession of those by whom it will be care- 
fully preserved. It was presented to the 
Red Jacket Club of Canandaigua, New York, 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Townsend Meagher, of 
New York City, widow of the late General 
Thomas Meagher, and grand-daughter of 
Capt. Jasper Parrish, of Canandaigua, the 
Indian interpreter and government agent, 


to whom Red Jacket presented the medal as , 


a token of his regard. The medal was given 
to the great Indian chief, by Washington, 
upon the visit of the chief to the nation’s 
capital in 1792. It is of solid silver, five 
inches in length, and oblong in shape. Upon 
one side is a picture of Washington, in the 
act of handing a pipe of peace to his Indian 
friend. Red Jacket highly prized the medal, 
wearing it continually, and finally committing 
it to Capt. Parrish for safe-keeping; to whom 
he presented it when near the end of life. 


THE New York Historical Society will 
move from its present quarters, in the not 
distant future, and go with the general tide 
of emigration toward the north. Of course 
some time must elapse before the change can 
be made, as a new building must be erected; 
but the decisive step has been taken, a site 
having been chosen, and the purchase of the 
desired lot been ordered. 
are now on Second avenue at Eleventh 
street; the new home will be on Eighth 
avenue, between Seventy-sixth and Seventy- 
seventh streets. There is a frontage of some 
204 feet, and the cost of land will be $286,- 
500. The Society will not be at any trouble 
in providing the needed funds. It has had 


The Society rooms 


NOTES. 


the money on deposit fortwo years, Anum- 
ber of years ago some one offered to give the 
Society $100,000 toward the site fund, pro- 
vided it raised $300,000 more. It was found 
impossible to raise this sum, and then the 
offer was continued if $150,000 be raised. 
That amount was pledged and collected. 
The society’s benefactor preferred not to be 
known. President King said at the last 
meeting that he had never learned who it 


was who gave the money. Mr. Kennedy 


said he could not disclose the donor’s name. 
A member of the society said he understood 
the $100,000 was given by Mrs. Robert L. 


Stuart. Although the society has secured 
its site, the building will not be erected for 
some time. No plans or specifications have 
yet been prepared. It is intended, however, 
that the building shall be perfectly in keep- 
ing with the demands of the site. 


Ar the first quarterly meeting of the 
Chicago Historical Society held in 1891, the 
following report of Hon. John Moses, secre- 
tary, was presented: The accessions to our 
library, since the annual meeting in Novem- 
ber, have been 100 volumes and Ig pamphlets 
by donation; and 20 volumes and 2 pamphlets 
by purchase. Among the former are 31 
volumes relating to the history, literature 
and language of the Indians, contributed by 
Edward E. Ayer, and 2g volumes of valuable 
documents and reports from Col. Roswell B. 
Mason. We have also received from Mary 
E. Lapham a package of manuscript papers, 
and three boxes of photographic pictures of 
burnt Chicago, from the effects of the late 
Col, Samuel Stone; a package of manuscript 
letters and circulars, relating to the Medical 
Literary Association of Chicago, from Dr. 
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Bayard Holmes. We are also indebted to 
the Chicago Tribune Company, through the 
courtesy of Robert W. Patterson, Jr., man- 
aging editor, for a bromide-print, framed, of 
the old 7risune buildings in 1852, as well as 
for the letter-head from which the enlarged 
bromide-print was made. Among the books 
purchased, are three volumes of the Alumni 
Oxoniensus, making our set complete; and 
‘* Abraham Lincoln, a History,” 10 volumes, 
by J. G. Nicolay and John Hay. 


President Edward G. Mason was then in- 
troduced, and entertained the Society by the 
reading of his paper, entitled ‘‘ The Story of 
James Willing—An Episode of the Revolu- 
tion.” Samuel H. Kerfoot, in moving a vote 
of thanks, remarked that he did so not asa 
mere matter of form, but on account of the 
intrinsic merit of the .paper read, recalling 
as it did, and placing it in a new light, a 
most interesting event in revolutionary 
times, to which Illinois was directly related. 
The motion was unanimously adopted, with 
the request that a copy of the paper be filed 
among the archives of the Society. The 
meeting then adjourned. 


At the recent monthly meeting of the 
Oneida Society, at Utica, those present had 
the pleasure of inspecting a collection of 
Indian relics brought from the cabinets of 
Hon. C. W. Hutchinson. They included a 
buckskin shirt recently received from Minne- 
sota, a wampum belt, a silver pipe presented 
to a chief by the Massachusetts Baptist 
Missionary Society in 1807, a scalp, spoons 
and other utensils.. After the reading of the 
minutes, various gifts to the collections of 
the society were reported, and the usual 
acknowledgments were made. 
articles were the strange teeth found near 
Colonel Watson’s farm in Clinton, and the 
various historical documents, also from 
Colonel Watson. Regarding the teeth being 
from the skeleton of a mastodon there was 
some discussion. It was suggested that 


Among the . 


mastodon’s teeth were over two feet long 
and six inches square. These were only 
three inches long. Alexander Seward sug- 
gested that these might have been the teeth 
of a young mastodon. The question was 
held for further consideration. 


SoME time ago Colonel Cantwell read a 
paper before the Oneida Historical Society 
upon ‘“ The insurrection and conquest of the 
Tuscarora tribe of Indians in'North Caro- 
lina,” in which he gave the date of the final 
migration of that tribe from North Carolina 
for New York, as 1803; which paper has 
heretofore appeared in this magazine. H. 
W. Lathrop, librarian of the State Historical 
Society of Iowa, questioned this date and 
presented authorities to the effect that the 
migration occurred in 1712. A committee 
was appointed to settle the question if possi- 
ble, with General Darling as chairman. At 
this meetiag he submitted a report, with 
letters from’ Governor Daniel W. Fowle, of 
North Carolina; Hon. Kamp P. Buttle, presi- 
dent of the university of North Carolina, and 
Hon. A. M. Waddell, a well-known historian 
of that State, showing that the final migra- 
tion was as Colonel Cantwell described. A 
letter from Colonel Cantwell to Hon. C. W. 
Hutchinson, president of the society, was 
read. He suggested that General E. S., 
Parker was in possession of facts connected 
with the migration which might shed still 
more light upon the question of the disputed 
date. When the Tuscaroras left North Caro- 
lina for New York in 1803 they left one mem- 
ber of the tribe behind to settle up their af- 
fairs. Of this representative and his acts, 
nothing is known here, and Colonel Cant- 
well thought it might be that the tribe stil, 
owned the title to landsin North Carolina 
occupied by it. He stated further that 
General Parker might be able to furnish facts 
to settle this question and other particulars 
regarding the history of the tribe, which 
would be valuable. Frank S. Swift for a 
resident member, and Rev. R. Fisk of Water- 
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town and W. J. Andrews of North Carolina, 
for corresponding members, were elected. 


THE Oneida Society furnished the people 
of Utica with a most excellent course of 
lectures during February and March, the full 
list of speakers and subjects offered being as 
follows: Prof. Benjamin S. Ferry, of the De- 
partment of History and Political Science in 
Colgate University, Friday, February 13, 
‘*The Barbarian Nemesis;” Monday, Febru- 
ary 16, ‘‘The Gothic Invader;” Friday, 
February 20, ‘‘Gog and Magog;” Monday, 
February 23, ‘‘The Kites and the Crows.” 
Rev. Albert P. Brigham, Pastor of the Taber- 
nacle Baptist Church, Utica, N. Y., Wednes- 
day, February 25, ‘‘ Rivers;’ Monday, March 
2, “Glaciers and Glacial Periods;” Wednes- 
day, March 4, ‘‘The Ice Age in North 
America;” Friday, March 6, ‘‘ Lakes and 
Underground Waters.” Prof. Arthur S. 


Hoyt, of the Department of English Litera- 
ture in Hamilton College, Wednesday, March 


11, ‘‘Macbeth, Illustrating the Power of 
Shakespeare;” Friday, March 13, ‘‘ Wads- 
worth, the Man and Paet;” Wednesday 
March 18, ‘‘The Jew of Marlowe and the 
Jew of Shakespeare;” Friday, March 20, 
‘*Tennyson and Modern Schools of Poetry.’ 


IsAAC CRAIG, the venerable historian of 
Pittsburgh and Allegheney, was for forty 
years a correspondent of the late George 
Bancroft, and among the letters preserved is 
one in which the eminent historian makes a 
strong point, in the following words: ‘‘ Do 
try to persuade your people to keep alive the 
names of the oldentime. There is too great 
a desire to wipe out all the memorials of the 
past that are contained in the names of 
places. I hope you protest against it with as 
much sincerity and with more success than 
your very faithful friend, Geo. BANCROFT.” 

A dispute from Norwich, Connecticut, re- 
lates the fate of an interesting revolutionary 
relic. It says: ‘‘The famous old ‘Court 


House’ at Norwich Town Green, which was 
erected in 1761, and for the last fifty years 
used for a school house for the Town Street 
District School, was sold by: auction on Mon- 
day to Daniel W. Benjamin, a Wauwecus 
Hiil farmer, for $20. The old court house 
has often been called the Faneuil Hall of 
Connecticut, since within its walls was heard 
the first public protest against the British 
stamp act, and that wus embodied in resolu- 
tions adopted by a gathering of Norwich 
citizens in the building soon after the act was 
passed. With the news that the measure 
had been enacted, a packet of the obnoxious 
stamps was received in this town. After the 
meeting of citizens the Norwich people threw 
he stamps into the street. Some time ago 
the Sons of the Revolution of this town 
wanted to buy the relic and locate it on the 
historic town green, repair and adorn it and 
use it for a town hall, museum and library, 
but the dwellers in that quarter fiercely op- 
posed the project. To get rid of the house 
the district offered it for public sale. It is 
the purpose of Mr. Benjamin, so it is said, 
to trundle the building to his farm, three 
miles away, and use it for a hennery.” 


THE sale of the Baker collection of relics of 
Washington, with other historical rarities, 
that was held in Philadelphia in February, 
attracted considerable attention from_his- 
torians and collectors. Among the docu- 
ments of value was a letter from Gen. Greene, 
under date of Feb. 17, 1777, in which he 
says: ‘‘ His Excellency does not mean to de- 
viate from the plain words of the proclama- 
tion. Whether he is acquainted with the 
law of the State or not is a matter I am igno- 
rant of. Any orders from his Excellency, 
Gen. Washington, must be particularly at- 
tended to. If he has ordered any persons to 
carry their furniture with them who intend 
to withdraw themselves within the enemy's 
line, they must be allowed; otherwise no 
more than wearing apparel. Pray keep a 
strict watch on the Tories and treat the 
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scoundrels as they deserve.” Tom Paine 
writes to Col. Laurens under date of Phila- 
delphia, Oct. 4, 1781: ‘‘I went for your boots 
the next day after you left town, but they 
were not done, and I directed the man to 
bring them to me as soon as finished, but 
have since seen nothing of him; neither do I 
wish him to bring them just now, as I must 
be obliged to borrow the money to pay for 
them.” A letter bearing the date of Feb. 15, 
1785, written by Edward Livingston, who 
was afterward Chancellor of New York, says: 
‘* The Chancellor’s controversy being not yet 
decided, it is ordered to be re-argued at this 
place about the beginning of the next month, 
and then—will you believe me when I tell 
you that I have resolved to enter the lists 
with Hamilton and other great‘ orators 
whose names alone fill my soul with dire dis- 
may? Pity my rashness, and pray for the 
success of your too adventurous friend.’ 


Among the papers was Commodore Porter's 
challenge to Sir James Yeo, which reads:* 
‘Capt. Porter, of the United States frigate 
Essex, presents his compliments to Sir James 
Yeo, commanding His B. M. frigate South- 
ampton, and accepts with pleasure his polite 


invitation. If agreeable to Sir James, Capt. 
Porter would prefer meeting near the Dela- 
ware, where Capt. P. pledges his honor to 
Sir James that no other American vessel 
shall interrupt their tete-a-tete. The Essex 
may be known by a flag bearing the motto, 
‘Free Trade and Sailors’ Rights,’ and when 
that is struck tothe Southampton, Capt. P, 
will deserve the treatment promised by Sir 
James.” The sale commenced Feb. 11th, 
the attendance not being large, but composed 
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of those who had an intention of buying. 
Some of the sales were as follows: Step- 
hens’s Philadelphia Directory for 1796, with 
the name, ‘‘ Washington, George, President 
of the United States, 190 High street,” was 
bought by the agent of Estes & Laureat, 
Boston book publishing firm, for $190. The 
agent of Senator Hearst, of California, and 
his son, secured the ‘‘ Memoirs of Charles 
Lee,” second in command of the American 
army duriug the Revolution, for $80. Wash- 
ington’s copy of the Federalist, two volumes, 
brought $1,900. Two exquisite Chinese 
vases that belonged to Washington sold for 
$475 each. Washington’s ‘‘ Ahiman Rezen,” 
presented to him in 1782 by the Grand Lodge 
of the Masons of Pennsylvania, was pur- 
chased by Mr. Aldrich, of Providence, for 
$420. The same gentlemen got the original 
‘* Petition of the Tories of New York to Gov. 
Clinton,” for $400. The famous Aitken 
Bible, the first Bible published in this coun- 
try in the English language, issued in two 
volumes, was bought for a Mr. Quincy at 
$325 a volume. The coffin-plate from Wash- 
inton’s coffin went to W. R. Benjamin for 
$80, and Washington's ledger accounts of the 
Mt. Vernon and other farms were also 
bought by Mr. Benjamin for $325. Among 
the other articles sold were an autograph 
letter of Washington’s for $225. Washing- 
ton’s original draft of his answer to an ad- 
dress of the citizens of Alexandria, sold for 
$240. An autograph letter from Valley 
Forge, $150; a letterof Mad Anthony Wayne, 
$135, and a letter of Lafayette’s, dated 1825, 


$12. 
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A NEW SUMMER RESORT ON THE MONON ROUTE. 


The completion, May 15, 1887, of the Orleans, West Baden and French Lick Springs Branch of the Monon 
Route brings the justly celebrated West Baden and French Lick Springs into greater prominence, and within an 
easy, delightful journey to both the wearied toiler' and the invalid. For a period reaching back to ante-stage 
coach days, when Tippecanoe regained his vigor by drinking the waters of ‘* Dry Lick,” as they were then called, 
these Springs have been favorably known for their permanent curative qualities, being remarkably efficacious in 
all diseases of the skin, dyspepsia, rheumatism, liver trouble, Bright's disease, and, in fact, all chronic complaints 
where a powerful tonic, with alterative treatment, is required. In later days, when the hardships were a little 
Jessened by stages, the locality became known as ‘‘ French Lick Springs,” after the creek into which the waters 
empty. Invalids endured every hardship to reach the Springs,and were amply recompensed by the almost 
stant relief afforded by these highly curative waters. 

They are located about eighteen miles northwest of Orleans, Ind., and the principal £prings are in two groups, 
situated about a mile + the group farthest northwest from Orleans being known as ‘‘ French Lick,” and the 
other group as ** West Baden.” 

The medicated water percclates into huge basins of whetstone fcrmaticn, thence flcwing between soft mossy 
banks to Lick Creek and Lost River. At each group has been erected an elegant hotel, capable of accommcdating 
four hundred guests, and each hotel has teen named after its respective group. The surrounding country is, 
indeed, a — for lovers of primeval nature, or devotees of the rod and gun. 

Through tickets can be purchased to French Lick and West Baden Springs of any ticket —. For special 
rates, and full description of the Springs, with analysis, etc., call on or address any agent of the Monon Route, 
or James Barker, General Passenger Agent, Monon Block, Chicago. 
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Delightful Resorts 


THE ROUTE FOR TOURISTS. 
The COLORADO MIDLAND RAILWAY is the only standard gauge road penetrating the heart of the Rockies. 
The Pike’s Peak Route passes through mountain scenery the most beautiful and sublime on the continent, and leads te 
health and pleasure resorts unequaled in attractions. 


At GRA (Dt SANITARIUM ® 

The wonderful hot mineral springs at Gl d, on the in line of the-CoLoraApo MIDLAND, are absolutely un- 
equaled both in quantity and quality. The grand bath house stands unrivaled and the great swimming pool is one of the 
wonders of the world. Beauty, grandeur, novelty, health, pleasure and elegance are all combined by nature and unlim- 
ited capital at these marvelous waters at Glenwood Springs. 

A WONDERFUL CARRIAGE ROAD. 

The second marvel on the Pike’s Peak Route is the carriage road to the summit of Pike’s Peax, which gives the 
grandest carriage drive in the world. Driving in the clouds and ascending over 14,000 feet above sea level, on the very 
summit of Pike’s Peak, with a coach and four. 


RAVEL OVER THE PIKE’s PEAK ROUTED: 


For descriptive pamphlets and information about health and pleasure resorts and points of interest in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, address. 


H. COLLBRAN, Asst. Gen’] Manager, CHAS. 8. LEE, Gen. Passenger Agt. 
Colorado Springs. , Denver, Col. 
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Scenic Line of the World. 


THE DENVER & RIO GRANDE R. R. 


—_I N——. 


COLORADO, NEW MEXICO AND UTAH. 






RAVERSING the Switzerland of 

America, the scenery along its 
route being universally acknowledged 
as the grandest, most varied, and most 
beautiful on the continent. 

‘AROUND THE CIRCLE,’’ a grand 
summer tour from Denver, Colorado 
Springs, Manitou, or Pueblo, has been 
arranged, being a trip ‘‘Around the 
Circle’’ of one thousand miles through 
the Rocky Mountains, comprising 
more noted and magnificent scenery 
than is compassed in any other thou- 
sand miles of travel in the known 
world. Fare for round trip, $28. 

This is the only line from the win- 
dow of whose cars the traveler can 
see the wonderful ‘‘GARDEN OF THE 
Gops,’’ Pike’s PEAK,’’ the ‘Roya. 
GorGE,’’ ‘“‘GRAND CANYON,”’ the 
**COLLEGIATE RANGE,’’ ** MARSHALL 
Pass,’’ where the road crosses the 
Continental Divide at an elevation of 
11.000 feet above the sea, the ‘* BLACK 
CANyYON,’’ ‘‘CASTLE GATE,”’ ‘PRICE 
RIVER CANYON,’”’ and a thousand 
objects of scenic beauty and world- 
wide fame. 

This is the only trans-continental 
line passing through Salt Lake City 
en route to or from San Francisco 
mand the Pacific Coast. The Tourist 
Route to Manitou, Colorado’s famous 
health and pleasure resort. 

For full information and for ele- 
gantly illustrated books, ‘‘Manitou,”’ 
**Rhymes of the Rockies,’’ ‘‘Tourist 
CASTLE GATE. Hand-Book,’’ and *‘Around the Cir- 


cle,’’ call on or address: 
On the line of the Denver & Rio Grande R. R. 
W. B. COBB, Gen’l East’n Agent, S.K. HOOPER, Gen’ Pass’r Ag’t, 


317 Broapway, N. Y. DENVER, COL. 


S. T. SMITH, General Manager, A. S. HUGHES, Traffic Manager. 


DENVER, COL. DENVER, COL. 
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DENVER and SAN FRANCISCO. Through the heart of the 
Rocky Mountains. The most comfortable, the safest and the 
grandest of all Trans-Continental Routes. 
For Rates, Descriptive Pamphlets, &c., call on or address, 
H. A. BIRD, Gen’! Agt., Passenger Dept., Denver, Colo. 
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THE ROUTE FOR TOURISTS. 


The COLORADO MIDLAND RAILWAY is the only standard gauge road penetrating the heart of the Rockies. 
The Pike’s Peak Route passes through mountain scenery the most beautiful and sublime on the continent, and leads te 
health and pleasure resorts qualed in i * 


“A ¢ GRAND # SANITARIUM ® 


The wonderful hot mineral springs at Glenwood, on the mountain line of the CoLorapo Miptanp, are absolutely un- 
equaled both in quantity and quality. ‘The grand bath house stands unrivaled and the great swimming pool is one of the 
wonders of the world, Beauty, grandeur, novelty, health, pleasure and elegance are all combined by nature and unlim- 
ited capital at these marvelous waters at Glenwood Springs. 


A WONDERFUL CARRIAGE ROAD. 
The second ‘marvel on the Pike’s Peak Route is the carriage road to the summit of Pike’s Peax, which gives the 
grandest carriage drive in the world. Driving in the clouds and ascending over 14,000 feet above sea level, on the very 
summit of Pike’s Peak, with a coach and four. 





RAVEL OVER THE PIKE’s PEAK Routes 


For sae get amphlets and information about health and pleasure’resorts and points of interest in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, address. 


H. COLLBRAN, Asst. Gen’] Manager, CHAS. S. LEE, Gen. Passenger Agt. 
Colorado Springs. Denver: Col. 
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Scenic Line of the World. 


THE DENVER & RIO GRANDE R. R. 


——] N—. 


COLORADO, NEW MEXICO AND UTAH. 


CASTLE GATE. 
On the line of the Denver & Rio Grande R. R. 


“PT RAVERSING the Switzerland of 

America, the scenery along its 
route being universally acknowledged 
as the grandest, most varied, and most 
beautiful on the continent. 

‘‘AROUND THE CIRCLE,’’ a grand 
summer tour from Denver, Colorado 
Springs, Manitou, or Pueblo, has been 
arranged, being a trip ‘‘Around the 
Circle’’ of one thousand miles through 
the Rocky Mountains, comprising 
more noted and magnificent scenery 
than is compassed in any other thou- 
sand miles of travel in the known 
world. Fare for round trip, $28. 

This is the only line from the win- 
dow of whose cars the traveler can 
see the wonderful ‘‘GARDEN OF THE 
Gops,’’ PIKE’s PEAK,”’ the ‘*ROYAL 
GorGE,”’ ‘GRAND CANYON,’’ the 
**COLLEGIATE RANGE,’’ ‘‘ MARSHALL 
Pass,’’ where the road crosses the 
Continental Divide at an elevation of 
11.000 feet above the sea, the ‘‘ BLACK 
CANYON,” “‘CASTLE GATE,” ‘PRICE 
RIvER CANyON,”’ and a thousand 
objects of scenic beauty and world- 
wide fame. 

This is the only trans-continental 
line passing through Salt Lake City 
en route to or from San Francisco 
and the Pacific Coast. The Tourist 
Route to Manitou, Colorado’s famous 
health and pleasure resort. 

For full information and for ele- 
gantly illustrated books, ‘‘Manitou,”’ 
‘Rhymes of the Rockies,’’ ‘Tourist 
Hand-Book,’’ and ‘‘Around the Cir- 
cle,’’ call on or address : 


W. B. COBB, Gen’l East’n Agent, S.K. HOOPER, Gen'l Pass’r Ag't, 


317 Broapway, N. Y. 


DENVER, COL. 


S. T. SMITH, General Manager, A. S. HUGHES, Traffic Manager, 


DENVER, COL. 


DENVER, COL. 
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A NEW SUMMER RESORT ON THE MONON ROUTE. 


The completion, May 15, 1887, of the Orleans, West Baden and French Lick Springs Branch of the Monon 
Route brings the justly celebrated West Baden and French Lick Springs into greater prominence, and within an 
easy, delightful journey to both the wearied toiler and the invalid. For a period reaching back to ante-stage 
coach days, when Tippecanoe regained his vigor by drinking the waters of ** Dry Lick,’”’ as they were then called, 
these Springs have been favorably known for their permanent curative qualities, being remarkably efficacious in 
all diseases of the skin, dyspepsia, rheumatism, liver trouble, Bright’s disease, and, in fact, all chronic complaints 
where a powerful tonic, with alterative treatment, is required. In later days, when the hardships were a little 
lessened by stages, the locality became known as ‘‘French Lick Springs,’ after the creek into which the waters 
empty. Invalids endured every hardship to reach the Springs,and were amply recompensed by the almost 
instant relief afforded by these highly curative waters. ; : : 

_ They are located about eighteen miles northwest of Orleans, Ind., and the principal Springs are in two groups, 
situated about a mile apart, the group farthest northwest from Orleans being known as ‘‘ French Lick,” and the 
other group as ‘** West Baden.”’ : 

The medicated water percolates into huge basins of whetstone formaticn, thence flcwing between soft mossy 
banks to Lick Creek and Lost River. At each group has been erected an elegant hotel, capable of accommodating 
four hundred guests, and each hotel has been named after its respective group. The surrounding country is, 
indeed, a oe for lovers of primeval nature, or devotees of the rod and gun. ’ x ; 

Through tickets can be purchased to French Lick and West Baden Springs of any ticket agent. For special 
rates, and full description of the Springs, with analysis, etc., call on or address any agent of the Monon Route, 
or James Barker, General Passenger Agent, Monon Block, Chicago. 
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THE ROUTE FOR TOURISTS. 


The COLORADO MIDLAND RAILWAY is the only standard gauge road penetrating the heart of the Rockies. 
The Pike’s Peak Route passes through mountain scenery the most beautiful and sublime on the continent, and leads te 
health and pleasure resorts unequaled in attractions. 


“A %* GRAND *# SANITARIUM ® 
The wonderful hot mineral springs at Glenwood, on the mountain line of the CoLoRADO M1pLanpD, are absolutely 1 
equaled both in quantity and quality. The grand bath house stands unrivaled and the great swimming pool is one of t 
wonders of the world. Beauty, grandeur, novelty, health, pleasure and elegance are all combined by nature and unlin 
ited capital at these marvelous waters at Glenwood Springs. 


A WONDERFUL CARRIAGE ROAD. 


The second marvel on the Pike’s Peak Route is the carriage road to the summit of Pike’s Peax, which gives the 
grandest carriage drive in the world. Driving in the clouds and ascending over 14,000 feet above sea level, on the very 
summit of Pike’s Peak, with a coach and four. 


For pyr nage amphlets and information about health and pleasure resorts and points of interest in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, address. 


H. COLLBRAN, Asst. Gen’/ Manager, CHAS. S. LEE, Gen. Passenger Agt. 
Colorado Springs. : Denver- Col. 





Scenic Line of the World. 


THE DENVER & RIO GRANDE R. R. 


—— fl XK — 


COLORADO, NEW MEXICO AND UTAH. 


CASTLE GATE. 
On the line of the Denver & Rio Grande R. R. 


“[ PAVEREING the Switzerland of 
America, the scenery along its 


7 route being universally acknowledged 
| as the grandest, most varied, and most 


beautiful on the continent. 
‘“‘AROUND THE CIRCLE,”’ a grand 

summer tour from Denver, Colorado 

Springs, Manitou, or Pueblo, has been 


arranged, being a trip ‘‘Around the 
Circle” of one thousand miles through 
the Rocky Mountains, comprising 
more noted and magnificent scenery 
than is compassed in any other thou- 
sand miles of travel in the known 
world. Fare for round trip, $28. 


This is the only line from the win- 
dow of whose cars the traveler can 
see the wonderful ‘‘GARDEN OF THE 
Gops,’’ PIKE’s PEAK,’’ the ‘‘ROYAL 
GorGE,”’ *“‘GRAND CANYON,”’ the 
**COLLEGIATE RANGE,’’ ‘* MARSHALL 
Pass,’’ where the road crosses the 
Continental Divide at an elevation of 
11.000 feet above the sea, the ‘‘ BLACK 
CANYON,’’ ‘CASTLE GATE,”’ ‘*PRICE 
RIVER CANYON,”’ and a thousand 
objects of scenic beauty and world- 
wide fame. 


This is the only trans-continental 
line passing through Salt Lake City 
en route to or from San Francisco 


Sand the Pacific Coast. The Tourist 


Route to Manitou, Colorado’s famous 
health and pleasure resort. 

For full information and for ele- 
gantly illustrated books, ‘‘Manitou,’’ 
“Rhymes of the Rockies,’’ ‘‘Tourist 
Hand-Book,’’ and ‘‘Around the Cir- 
cle,’’ call on or address : 


W. B. COBB, Gen’! East’n Agent, S.K. HOOPER, Gen'l Pass’r Ag't, 


317 Broapway, N. Y. 


DeNnvER, COL. 


S. T. SMITH, General Manager, A. S. HUGHES, Traffic Manager, 


DENVER, COL. 


DENVER, COL. 
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Marshall K. Snell—Hon. John ‘Sherman Baker—George Washington Traver— 
Twyman Osmand Abbott. 

Coa: Irs Antiquity, DiscovERY, AND EARLY DEVELOP- 

MENT IN THE Wyominc VALLEY, IL, . George B. Kulp 


LETTER FROM MANITOU SPRINGS, - Col. Henry Dudley Teetor 
The Mineral Springs—On the Pike’s Peak Trail—A Strange Opera House— 
Manitou by Starlight. 

THREE SUCCESSFUL MEN OF DENVER, - A. N. Towne 

Armstrong B. Place—Daniel Witter—Silas S. Kennedy. 


THE YELLOWSTONE EXPEDITION OF 1863: A CHAPTER OF 
Montana Hisrory, - - - Seelye A. Willson 
THe Bencu AND Bar or NEw York, - Geo. Williams Travers 
Hon. Benjamin D, Silliman—Hon. David McAdam—Frederic A. Ward—Still- 
man F. Kneeland, LL.D. 
HELENA, MontTana: Its BUILDERS AND GROWTH, 
Christopher P. Connolly 


THE BENCH AND Bar oF Cuicaco, VIIL, - - : 
Captain WitiiamM P, Brack—Jamrs Lanr ALLEN, H. L. Conard 


History oF THE MEDICAL PROFESSION AND MEDICAL IN- 
STITUTIONS OF CHICAGO, XV., . . - 
Addison H. Foster, A.B., A.M., M.D. 

Cuicaco Prior ro 1840, VI, - _  -  H.G. Cutler 
Just Before the City’s Birth. 

Dr. Wittiam H. Kennicortr—Carpvain Peter F, Froop— 
SAMUEL WayMAN, - - - Howard Louis Conard 


O_p Virernia, IV., - - - Hon. Elliott Anthony 


The Treaty of Surrender—Act of Indemnity—Reverence for Fixed Authority. 


VERSIONS OF THE BisLe, XVII, - - Gen. Charles W. Darling 


Historical Account of the More Important Versions “a Editions. 


EDITORIAL NOTEs, - - - - - - - 
The Work of the Historical Society of Montana—Its Losses by Fire—Present 
Activity—Some Special Montana Features—The Oneida Historical Society— 
Sale of Important Relics of Washington and Franklin. 
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ag ie ALGERIA HEIGHTS CO. 





a 7 (LIMITED). 


THE ALGERIA HEIGHTS CoO. (Limited), will 
upon presentation at their office issue you a 





| WARRANTY DEED i 








at an expense of $5 each of one or more Business or Cottage Lots 
or Homestead Sites, containing not less than 3,125 square feet in 
Algeria Heights, Ocean County, New Jersey. 

There are no obligations either expressed or implied that you 
occupy, improve or build upon the property except at your con- 


venience. 


ALGERIA HEIGHTS CO., Limited. 


198 BROADWAY, By J. D. COMPTON, PREsIDENT. 
NEW YORK. 
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“SOM A.”’ == 
Aches, Pains, Soreness, Sprains or Bruises, the Friend you want is SOMA. 


If you have Backache, SOMA will make you feel next day as if you had a new back. With Pain 
in the Side, Chest or Limbs it will be just the same. 

If you have Indigestion and cannot relish food, or eat without suffering, SOMA will give you an 
appetite, relish and digestion that will astonish you. You have relief ina few hours from any distress or pain 


that is located where SOMA can get at it. 


Who, or what is SOMA? SOMA is a PLASTER that CURES. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Headquarters, STEARNS & C0., 176 Broadway, N. Y. 


(@ Ask your druggist for SOMA, and if he has not got it, ask him to get it for you. If he suggests 
some other plaster instead of SOMA, tell him you will take both on trial, and fay for the one that does you the 
A 


most good. This sort of competition just suits 


Some advertisers of plasters are entreating you with desperate earnestness not to be induced to try any other 
than theirs. We don’t blame them. We might do the same in their place. But it is different with SOMA. 
Try them all, if you have the money to spend. After you have doné the rounds you will want none but SOMA, 





ROOFING. 


GUM-ELASTIC ROOFING FELT costs 
only $2.00 per too square feet. Makes a 
good roof for years, and anyone can put it 
on. Send stamp for sample and full partic- 
ulars, 

Gum E tastic ROoorFinG Co., 
39 & 41 West Broapway, New York. 
Local Agents Wanted. 


Pie 


(bleeding, itching, blind, inward, 
etc.) whether of recent or long standing. It gives 
instant relief, and effects a radical and permanent 


cure. No surgical operation required. Try it 
and relieve your sufferings. Send for circular and 
free sample. Only 50 cts.a box. For sale by 
druggists, or sent by mail on receipt of price. 
ARTIN RUDY ,Lancaster, Pa. 
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WHY 
will you tolerate Freckles, Pimples, Black- 
heads, Yellow or Muddy Skin. Moth, 
Wrinkles, Red Nose. or any other form 
of Skin Diseases or Facial Disfigurementa, 
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LIFE WELL WoBTH Living, if you will 
only use Dr, Ammett’s French Arsenic 

Complexion Wafers, Tae Warensare for MEN 48 well a8 Women, 


“PERFECTLY HARMLESS,~«- 


and the only sate French preparation of Arsenic, $1.00 per box, 
or 6 boxes for $5.00, By Mail to any address, 


MIDDLETON DRUG CO,, 
Cor. West and Cortlandt Sts.. : NEW YORK. 
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THE + UNION + PACIFIC * SYSTEM 


(Covers 11 000 Miles of Territory) 
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<To the Pacific Ocean 


From the Missouri River- 


* 


Running Direct to all the Principal Cities in the West. 
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\ Free Reclining- 
Chair Cars, 
Dining Cars and 
Sleepers. 


+—==]HE FAMOUS LOOP-— 


Is located on the Colorado Branch of the Union Pacific Sys- 
tem. The Round Trip is made in One Day, at a 
very Low Rate. All visitors to Colorado should 


TAKE : THIS:CREAT:MOUNTAIN: TRIP 
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C.S.MELLEN, ‘ GEO. ADY, F. B. SEMPLE, 


Gen’! Traffic Manager. Gen’l Pass. Agent. Ass't G. P. A 
DENVER, COLO. 
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DENVER, COLO. 





RHEUMATISM NO MORE. 


Its Proofs are its Merits!! 








The Wonderful and Marvelous Cures that are Performed 
Daily by 


MFRS. DR. BAKER’S 
Magnetic Liniment. 





wey Met | Ace ‘ Positively No Connection 
manu | | Fee a with ‘‘Water” Sellers, 


i i | f i it ‘| Is composed of the Pur- 
Ns We | est Herbs. 








are perfectly astounding to the general public. For 


RHEUMATISM, 


and all other aches and pains, none can compete with her discovery. 
All use it with perfect satisfaction. Fifty cents and $1 per bottle. 
Sent to any address, C. O. D. 


Mrs. Or. WM. BAKER, 


Office and Salesroom, 23 East 14th St., up-stairs, Rooms 6 and 12. 





R.W. ROBINSON & SON, WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 
632 & 992 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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at an expense of $5 each of one or more Business or Cottage Lots 
or Homestead Sites, containing not less than 3,125 square feet in 
Algeria Heights, Ocean County, New Jersey. . 
There are no obligations either expressed or implied that you 
occupy, improve or build upon the property except at your con- 


venience. 


ALGERIA HEIGHTS CO.. Limited. 


198 BROADWAY, By J. D. COMPTON, Presipenv. 
NEW YORK. 





“SOMA.’’: 


IF YOU HAVE 


Aches, Pains, Soreness, Sprains or Bruises, the Friend you want is SOMA. 


If you hve Backache, SOMA will make you feel next day as if you had a new back, With Pain 
in the Side, Chest or Limbs it will be just the same. 

If you have Indigestion and cannot relish food, or eat without suffering, SOMA will give you an 
appetite, relish and digestion that will astonish you. You have relief ina few hours from any distress or pain 
that is located where SOMA can get at it. 


Who, or what is SOMA? SOMA is a PLASTER that CURES. 
Sold by Druggists. Headquarters, STEARNS & 00., 176 Broadway, N. Y. 
> Ask your druggist for SOMA, and if he has not got it, ask him to geht for you. Vf he suggests 
some other plaster instead of SOMA, tell him you will take both on trial, and pay for the one that does you the 
most good. This sort of competition just suits SOMA. 
Some advertisers of plasters are entreating you with desperate earnestness not to be induced to try any other 
than theirs. We don’t blame them. We might do the same in their place. But it is different with SOMA. 
Try them all, if you have the money to spend. After you have done the rounds you will want none but SOMA 
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AND ALL NORTH-WEST POINTS 
VIA 


Manitou, Leadville, Aspen 
and Glenwood Springs. 
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SCENERY UNEQUALLED, 
EQUIPMENT UNSURPASSED, 

















DENVER and SAN FRANCISCO. Through the heart of the 
Rocky Mountains. The most comfortable, the safest and the 
grandest of all Trans-Continental Routes. ' 

For Rates, Descriptive Pamphlets, &c., call on or address, 


H. A. BIRD, Gen’l Agt., Passenger Dept., Denver, Colo. 


H. COLLBRAN, Gen’l Mng., CHAS. S. LEE, Gen’! P. A., 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO, DENVER, COLO. 


@ denver Pullman Sleepers and Pullman Tourists Cars between 






SAFEST, 
FASTEST 
AND FINEST § 
TRAINS IN AMERICA. 


—_RvI VIA 


BALTIMORE # OHIO RAILROAD 


__sstweex— 


New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore & Washington. 


ALL TRAINS VESTIBULED FROM END TO END. 


And protected by Pullman’s Anti-Telescoping Appliance, including Baggage 
Cars, Day Coaches, Parlor Cars and Sleepers. 


All Cars are Heated by Steam and Lighted by Pintsch Gas, 


THE BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Maintains a Complete Service of Ves- 


tibuled Express Trains 
——BETWEEN—— 


| New York, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis and Chicago 


EQUIPPED WITH 
PULLMAN 


Palace + Sleaping + Cars, 


Running Through Without Change. 


All B. & 0. Trains between the 
Si. EAST and WEST 
_ RUN VIA WASHINGTON. 
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PRINCIPAL OFFICES: 


21x Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 15 Broadway, New York. 
gth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. tee Baltimore and Calvert Streets, Baltimore, Md, 
1351 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C, — Wood St. and Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Corner 4th aud Vine Streets, Cincinnati, O. 93 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 

tos North Broadway, "S. Louis, Mo. 


J. T. ODELL, CHAS. 0. SCULL, 


General Manager. BALTIMORE, MD. Gen. Pass. Agent. 





WESNAGE PRINTING HOUSE, 120 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 
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James Harrison Kennepy, Epitor. 


D. W. MANCHESTER, Cleveland, 
Howarp L. Conarp, Chicago, } Associatgs Epirors., 
Henry Dubey TEETOoR, Denver, 


A. N. Towne, Denver, ManaGeErR Rocky Mountain Dep’t 











NEW YORK: 
i 


Four Dollars per Annum, 
Sane CEE 132 Nassau Street. 


MAGAZINE OF WESTERN History PUBLISHING Co., 





Published Monthly.—Entered at New York Postoffice as Second Class Matter 





Scenic Line of the World. 


THE DENVER & RIO GRANDE R. 


pen, «Mae 


COLORADO, NEW MEXICO. AND UTAH. 


CASTLE GATE, 
On the line of the Denver & Rio Grande R. R. 


RAVERSING the Switzerland of 
America, the scenery along its 
route being universally acknowledged 
as the grandest, most varied, and most 
beautiful on the continent. 
‘AROUND THE CIRCLE,’’ a grand 
summer tour from Denver, Colorado 


| Springs, Manitou, or Pueblo, has been 


arranged, being a trip ‘‘Around the 
Circle’’ of one thousand miles through 
the Rocky Mountains, comprising 
more noted and magnificent scenery 
than is compassed in any other thou- 
sand miles of travel in the known 
world. Fare for round trip, $28. 
This is the only line from the win- 
dow of whose cars the traveler can 
see the wonderful ‘GARDEN OF THE © 
Gops,’’ PIKE’s PEAK,’’ the ‘*ROYAL 
GorGE,’”’ ‘“‘GRAND CANYON,’’ the 
**COLLEGIATE RANGE,’’ “MARSHALL 
Pass,’’ where the road crosses the 
Continental Divide at an elevation of 
11.000 feet above the sea, the ‘BLACK 


fm CANYON,’ *‘CASTLE GATE,’’ “‘PRICE 


RIVER CANYON,’”’ and a thousand 
objects of scenic beauty and world- 


® wide fame. 


This is the only trans-continental 


line passing through Salt Lake City 


en route to or from San Francisco 
and the Pacific Coast. The Tourist 
Route to Manitou, Colorado’s famous 
health and pleasure resort. 

For full information and for ele- 
gantly illustrated books, ‘‘Manitou,”’ 
‘*Rhymes of the Rockies,’’ ‘‘Tourist 
Hand-Book,’’ and ‘‘Around the Cir- 
cle,’’ call on or address : 


W. B. COBB, Gen’l East’n Agent, S.K. HOOPER, Gen'l Pass’r Ag’t, 


317 Broapway, N. Y. 


DENVER, COL. 


S. T. SMITH, General Manager, A. S. HUGHES, Traffic Manager, 


Denver, Cou. 


DeEnvER, COL. 
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SEVENTH Concressks, XX., - - Hon. John Hutchins 
THe BENCH AND Bar or NEw York, - Geo. Williams Travers 
The City Court of Brooklyn—Hon. George Greenwood Reynolds, LL.D. 

HisTORY OF THE MEDICAL PROFESSION AND MEDICAL IN- 


STITUTIONS OF CHICAGO, XVI., - - - 
Dr. William F, Smith. 


VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE, XVIIL., - - Gen. Charles W. Darling 


Historical Account of the More Important Versions and Editions. 


Tue BENCH AND Bar or Cuicaco, IX., - : 
Penoyer L. Sherman. 


Op Vircinia, V., - - - Hon. Elliott Anthony 
Form of Opening Courts in the Olden Time—The Colony Farmed Out—Ken- 
tucky. 


CuicaGo Prior TO 1840, VIL, - - H.G. Cutler 
A Stormy Financial Sky. 


ALonzo J. WiILLARD—LAuvRIN PALMER HILLIARD— 
PHILO CARPENTER, - . Howard Louis Conard 


RoE, - - - - Hon. F. C. Sessions 
Mr. Sessions’ Summer in Europe and Africa. 

PROMINENT CITIZENS OF NEw York, : Geo. Williams Travers 
Balthasar Kreischer—James W. Elwell. 

EpiToriaL NOortEs, - : - : - - - 


Annual Meeting of American Historical Association—Charles Carroll of Car- 
roilton—An Ancient Land Patent—The Webster Historical Society—Rev. John 
Eliot’s Letter—The Oneida Historical Society—The State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin—Annual Reports and Election. 

AMONG THE Books, . - - - - rs - 
The Scotch-Irish in America—Miscellaneous Writings. 
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Option Bond for a 









Warranty Deed, 












ISSUED BY 


THE ALGERIA HEIGHTS C0. 


(LIMITED). 















THE ALGERIA HEIGHTS CO. (Limited), -will 


upon presentation at their office issue you a 














WARRANTY DEED 











at an expense of $5 each of one or more Business or Cottage Lots 


or Homestead Sites, containing not less than 3,125 square feet in 






Algeria Heights, Ocean County, New Jersey. 





There are no obligations either expressed or implied that you 





occupy, improve or build upon the property except at your con- 






venience. 


ALGERIA HEIGHTS CO., Limited. 


198 BROADWAY, By J. D. COMPTON, PresiDEnT. 












NEW YORK. 











= *§ SOMA.” = 


IF YOU HAVE 


Aches, Pains, Soreness, Sprains or Bruises, the Friend you want is SOMA. 


If you have Backache, SOMA will make you feel next day as if you had a new back. With Pain 
in the Side, Chest or Limbs it will be just the same. 

If you have Indigestion and cannot relish food, or eat without suffering, SOMA will give you an 
appetite, relish and digestion that will astonish you. You have relief ina few hours from any distress or pain 


that is located where SOMA can get at it. 
Who, or what is SOMA? SOMA is a PLASTER that CURES. 
Sold by Druggists. Headquarters, STEARNS & 00., 176 Broadway, N. ¥. 
¢@ Ask your druggist for SOMA, and if he has not got it, ask him to get it for you. If he suggests 
ome other plaster instead of SOMA, tell him you will take both on trial, and Jay for the one that does you the 
most good. This sort of competition just suits SOMA 
‘Some advertisers of plasters are entreating you with desperate earnestness not to be induced to try any other 
than theirs. We don’t blame them. We might do the same in their place. But it is different with SOMA. 
Try them all, if you have the money to spend. After you have done the rounds you will want none but SOMA. 








ROOFING. 


GUM-ELASTIC ROOFING FELT costs 
only $2.00 per 100 square feet. Makes a 
good roof for years, and anyone can put it 
on. Send stamp for sample and full partic- 
ulars, 

Gum EL Lastic ROOFING Co., 
39 & 41 West Broapway, New York. 
Local Agents Wanted, 


Pies oe 


(bleeding, itching, blind, inward, 
etc.) whether of recent or long standing. It gives 
instant relief, and effects a radical and permanent 
cure. No surgical operation required. Try it 
and relieve your sufferings. Send for circular and 
free sample. Only 60 cts.a box. For sale by 
druggists, or sent by mail on receipt of price. 

MARTIN RUDY ,Lancaster, Pa. 





WV ESKAGE Painrinc (use, 


--- ARTISTIC... 
@BH00k and fob Printing... 


120 LIBERTY STREET, N.Y. 


Ss TO US FOR ESTIMATES WHEN YOU 
 --peeeeeeeenenad WANT ANYTHING IN THE 


PRINTING LINE. 





; LOVELY WOMAN 


will you tolerate Freckles, Pimples, Black 
heads, Yellow or Muddy Skin, Moth, 
Wrinkles, Red Nose. or any other form 
of Skin Diseases or Facial Disfigurementa, 


a can certainly possess a BreauTiruL 

‘ORM, BRILLIANT EYk8, SKIN OF PEARLY 

.Waireness, PERFECT HEALTH, aND 

LIFE WELL WORTH LIVING, if you will 

only use Dr, Ammett’s French Arsenic 

Complexion Wafers, Tu Warersare for MEN 4s well as Women. 


“PERFECTLY HARMLESS,~<- 


and the only sate French preparation of Arsenic, $1.00 per box, 
or 6 boxes for $5.00, Ky Mail to any addrees, 


MIDDLETON DRUG CO,, 
Cor, West and Cortlandt Sts.. . NEW YORK, 











Examination 
ES ey 0=) Qu LiTY will prove 
; AUTSCHI'S 
| & = Music Boxes 
the most per- 
fect and dura- 
ble made. 
They play Se- 
lections from 


Light Operas 
and the most 
Popular Music 
of the day; 
also Hymns. 





THE + UNION + PACIFIC + SYSTEM 


(Covers 11,000 Miles of Territory) 


From the Missouri River- pris * 
* ; «To the Pacific Ocean 


Running Direct to all the Principal Cities in the West. 


sss) FROM DENVER 














Through Trainsare UNION ae 


run to Cuicaco, St: ; 
Louis, Omana, Kan- PA C L 3 L C IMPROVEMENTS. 


sas City, Satt LAKE, 2 ee 
San Francisco,f Free Reclining- 


PORTLAND, Fort \ aE Chair Cars, 
Worth, Houston} Z 4 © y Dining Cars and 
and New Or-Fans, y i et Sleepers. 


«THE FAMOUS LOOP: 


Is located on the Colorado Branch of the Union Pacific Sys- 
tem. The Round Trip is made in One Day, at a 
very Low Rate. All visitors to Colorado should 


TAKE: THIS :GREAT:MOUNTAIN: TRIP 


C.S. MELLEN, GEO. ADY, F. B. SEMPLE, 


Gen’! Traffic Manager. Gen’! Pass. Agent. Ass't G. P. A, 
DENVER, COLO. 





\ A pamphiet of information and ab- 
stract of the laws, dhowing How to, 
Obtain Patents, Caveats, Trade 
Marks, Cop 
Address 


_New York. 
tel 
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Are ‘tes People Always Late? 


They never look ahead nor think. People have been 
known to wait till planting season, run to the grocery for 


|. their seeds, and then repent over it for 12 months, rather 
| than stop and think what they will want for the garden. - 


VICK’S SEEDS never disappoint, is the verdict 


' from the millions who have planted them. If it is Flower 


or Vegetable Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, or anything in this 
line, MAKE NO MISTAKE this year, but send 10 
cents for Vick’s Floral Guide, deduct the 10 cents 
from first order, it costs nothing, This pioneer cata- 
logue contains three colored plates, Grandest Novel- 
ties ever offered, $200 in cash premiums to those sending 


i club orders. $1000 cash prizes at one of the State Fairs. 


Grand offer, chance for all. Made in different shape from 
ever before; 100 pages 8% x 101% inches. 


JAMES VICK, 1, SEEDSMAN, 


OCHESTER, N. Y.; 
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RETURN ‘TRIP 


-——- FROM -——— 


——CALIFORNIA—=— 


should invariably be made via the Shasta Route and 
Northern Pacific Railroad. 











These lines offer unrivalled advantages as a route for the busi- 

—— ness man or tourist. The Southern Pacific Railroad (Shasta 
BORNIC Route) passes through the most beautiful sections of California, 

ROUTE. 2nd in full view of Mt. Shasta. The Northern Pacific Railroad 
traverses the states of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, North Dakota, 
and Minnesota, from Portland, Tacoma, and Seattle. to St. Paul, Minneapolis 
and Duluth, passing through the most progressive and interesting sections 
of the States named, 


Vestibuled trains are run daily between Pacific coast points 
and the East, with through Pullman sleeping car service 
between PoRTLAND, OrE., and Cuicaco, ILL. The equip- 
ment is the best obtainable. Through express trains carry 
accommodations for all classes of passengers. The dining 
car service is excellent and renders a trip over this line particularly en- 
joyable. 


MODERN 
AND 
ELECANT 
EQUIPMENT. 


Round trip excursion tickets are now sold by all lines to Cali- 
fornia and North Pacific coast points at extremely low rates, 
with limit of six months and permitting of stopovers. The 
route should be selected when tickets are procured. Passengers 
should not fail to make the going or return journey via Northern Pacific 
Railroad—the Yellowstone Park and Dining Car Route. 


ROUND | 
TRIP 
. TICKETS. 


Full information, with rates, maps, and ather publica- 
RATES AND tions can be obtained on application to any General or 
PARTIOULARS. nisirict Passenger Agent, or 
CHAS. S. FEE, 
G. P. and T. A., N. P..R. R.., 
J. M. HANNAFORD, St. Paul, Minn. 
Genl. Traffic Manager. 
St. Paul, Minn. 








Missouri * Pacific + Railway 
(THE COLORADO SHORT LINE) 


PUEBLO,# DENVER AND ALL ROCKY ¢ MOUNTAIN¢ RESORTS. 





IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


TO TME 


Hot Springs of Arkansas, Texas, Old Mexico and California. 


For Beautifully Illustrated 140 Page Winter and Summer Resort Book free, and all 
further information, write 


H. C. TOWNSEND, Gen’! Passenger and Ticket Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 
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PIKE’S PEAK ROUTE. 
STANDARD GAUGE. 


———BETWEEN———— 


= DENVER, COLORADO 
_¢ SPRINGS, AND PUEBLO, 














Saft loake Gity, 
@gden, 
Pacific Goast 


AND ALL NORTH-WEST POINTS 
VIA 


Manitou, Leadville, Aspen 
and Glenwood Springs. 
—we—. 


SCENERY UNEQUALLED, 
EQUIPMENT UNSURPASSED, 


"bene Pullman Sleepers and Pullman Tourists Cars between 





DENVER and SAN FRANCISCO. Through the heart of the 
Rocky Mountains. The most comfortable, the safest and the 
grandest of all Trans-Continental Routes. 
For Rates, Descriptive Pamphlets, &c., call on or address, 
H. A. BIRD, Gen’'l Act., Passenger Dept., Denver, Colo. 


H. COLLBRAN, Gen’l Mng., CHAS. S. LEE, Gen’l P. A., 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. DENVER, COLO. 





SAFEST, 
FASTEST 
anv FINEST 
TRAINS IN AMERICA. 


—RUW VIA— 


BALTIMORE 7 OHIO RAILROAD 


__BETWEEN— 


New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore & Washington. 


ALL TRAINS VESTIBULED FROM END TO END. 


And protected by Pullman’s Anti-Telescoping Appliance, including Baggage 
Cars, Day Coaches, Parlor Cars and Sleepers. 


All Cars are Heated by Steam and Lighted by Pintsch Gas. 


THE BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Maintains a Complete Service of Ves- 
tibuled Express Trains 
——BETWEEN—— 


New York, Cincinnati, . 
St. Louis and Chicago 


EQUIPPED WITH 
PULLMAN 


Palace + Sleeping + Cars, 


Bunning Through Without Change, 


All B. & 0. Trains between the 
sh EAST and WEST 
RUN VIA WASHINCTON. 








PRINCIPAL OFFICES: 


21r Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 5 Broadway, New York. ¢ 

gth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. Cooer Baltimore and Calvert Streets, Baltimore, Md, 
1351 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C Corner Wood St. and Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Corner 4th aud Vine Streets, Cincinnati, O 102 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill 


105 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


J.T. ODELL, CHAS, 0, SCULL, 


General Manager. BALTIMORE, MD. Gen. Pass. Agent. 





WESNAGE PRINTING HOUSE, 120 LIGERTY STREET, NEW ¥CRK. 
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D. W. MANCHESTER, Cleveland, 
Howarp L. Conarp, Chicago, >} Associate EpiTors, 
Henry DuDLey TEETOR, Denver, 
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Scenic Line of the World. 


THE DENVER & RIO GRANDE R. R. 


—_] N——— 


COLORADO, NEW MEXICO AND UTAH. 


“T BAVERSING the Switzerland of 
America, the scenery along its 
route being universally acknowledged 
as the grandest, most varied, and most 
=‘ beautiful on the continent. 
‘‘AROUND THE CIRCLE,’’ a grand 
summer tour from Denver, Colorado 
| Springs, Manitou, or Pueblo, has been 
arranged, being a trip ‘‘Around the 
§ Circle’’ of one thousand miles through 
the Rocky Mountains, comprising 
more noted and magnificent scenery 
than is compassed in any other thou- 
sand miles of travel in the known 
world. Fare for round trip, $28. 
This is the only line from the wir- 
dow of whose cars the traveler c.n 
& see the wonderful ‘‘GARDEN OF THE 
| Gops,’’ PIKE’s PEAK,”’ the ‘*RCYAL 
Mm GORGE,”’ “GRAND CANYON,”’ the 
gS‘ COLLEGIATE RANGE,’’ ‘MARSHALL 
mea PAsS,’’ where the road crosses the 
@ Continental Divide at an elevation of 
Sag 11.000 fect above the sea, tht “BLACK 
Huey CANYON,”’ ‘CASTLE GATE,”’ ‘PRICE 
m@ RIVER CANYON,’’ and a thousand 
S49 objects of scenic beautY and world- 
a] wide fame. ‘ 
This is the only trans-continental 
f line passing through Salt Lake City 
jen route to or from San Francisco 
yee and the Pacific’Coast. The Tourist 
t Ay Route to Manitou, Colorado’s famous 
@a health and pleasure resort. 
For full information and for ele- 
ee gantly illustrated books, ‘‘Manitou,” 
pa “Rhymes of the Rockies,’’ ‘‘Tourist 
CasTLE GATE Hand-Book,’’ and ‘‘Around the Cir- 
cle,” call on or address: 


On the line of the Denver & Rio Grande R. R. 
W. B. COBB, Gen’l East’n Agent, S.K. HOOPER, Gen'l Pass’r Ag’t, 


317 Broapway, N. Y. : DENVER, COL. 


S. T. SMITH, General Manager, A.S. HUGHES, Traffic Manager, 


Denver, Cot. DENVER, COL. 
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The Caligrapk l@gl!® ca rhe Caligraph 


100,000 THE 


Most Durable. 





Daily Users. 











“ALL WISE MEN| LEARN LESSONS FROM HISTORY.” 


Where there was one in use five years ago, ten are 
now used, 


' THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE 00., 


Hartford, Conn., Manufacturers. 
(237 Broadway, Wew York, 
| 1003 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


| 1% West 14th Street, Cincinnati, 
| Coventry, Bneland. 
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Are Some People Always Late? 


They never look ahead nor think. People have been 
known to wait till planting season, run to the grocery for 
their seeds, and then repent over it for 12 months, rather 
| than stop and think what they will want for the garden. 

VICK’S SEEDS never disappoint, is the verdict 
from the millions who have planted them. If it is Flower 
i, or Vegetable Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, or anything in this 
d line, MAKE NO MISTAKE this year, but send 10 
cents for Vick’s Floral Guide, deduct the 10 cents 
| from first order, it costs nothing, This pioneer cata- 
logue contains three colored plates, Grandest Novel- 
ties ever offered, $200 in cash premiums to those sending 
club orders. $1000 cash prizes at one of the State Fairs, 
Grand offer, chance for all. Made in different shape from 
ever before; 100 pages 81{ x 10% inches. 


JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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BCENERY UNEQUALLED, 
EQUIPMENT UNSURPASSED, 


@" benve Pullman Sleepers and Pullman Tourists Cars between 





DENVER and SAN FRANCISCO. Through the heart of the 
Rocky Mountains. The most comfortable, the safest and the 
grandest of all Trans-Continental Routes. 

For Rates, Descriptive Pamphlets, &c., call on or address, 


H. A. BIRD, Gen’! Agt., Passenger Dept., Denver, Colo. 


H. COLLBRAN, Gen’l Mng., CHAS. S. LEE, Gen’l P. A., 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. - DENVER, COLO. 
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And protected by Pullman’s Anti-Telescoping Appliance, including Baggage 
Cars, Day Coaches, Parlor Cars and Sleepers. 


Ali Cars are Heated by Steam and Lighted by Pintsch Gas, 
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tibuled Express Trains 
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